by Lydia Gans 


n March 26, 2005, 1525 pairs 
of empty boots were arranged 
in orderly lines on the lawn at 


San Francisco’s Civic Center 
Plaza and up the steps of City Hall. Each . 


pair of boots bore the name of an 


American killed in the war in Iraq. Along 
the sides, a memorial wall and countless 
pairs of shoes represented Iraqis of all 
ages who have died in the war.- 

. The exhibit, “Eyes Wide Open: The 
Human Cost of War,” has been set up in 
more than 50 other U.S. cities. “Eyes 
Wide Open” is a project of the American 
Friends Service Committee, publisher of 
Street Spirit, and an organization commit- 
ted to peace and community service. 

A number of eloquent speakers who 
have experienced deep, painful losses due 
to the war spoke at the exhibit’s opening. 
As they spoke, with lines of empty boots 
behind them, many listeners were pro- 
foundly moved — to sadness, anger and a 
resolve to take action to end the war. 

Sean O’Neill, a veteran of two tours of 
duty in Iraq, spoke of his friend who was 
killed in the war. “This is my chance to say 
something on behalf of these people who 
can no longer speak for themselves,” said 


See Eyes Wide Open page 13 
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A vast field of empty combat boots offers an unforgettable picture of the human costs of the war in Iraq. 


California Lifts Lifetime Ban on 
Food Stamps for Drug Felons 


by Carol Harvey 


he rich and powerful often have a 

close personal relationship with 

addictive substances. Every month 
or so, it seems, a famous Hollywood actor 
is caught with drugs. Neither media figures 
nor politicians are exempt. Conservative 
commentator Rush Limbaugh recently 
entered rehab to dry out from addictive, 
illegally obtained pain pills. 

America’s foremost born-again 
Christian, President George W. Bush, was 
known to have abused alcohol. His former 
sister-in-law, Sharon, tattled to tabloid 
biographer Kitty Kelly that, at Camp 
David during his father’s presidency, the 
younger Bush used the drug of choice in 
high social circles — cocaine. 

Confessing to the abuse of drugs and 
alcohol may take real courage for politi- 
cians, which explains why so few step for- 
ward. Dr. Abraham Twerski, director of 
the Gateway Treatment Center in 
Pittsburgh, noted that power-brokers fear 
loss of status after admitting to addiction. 
Twerski cited many recovery meetings on 
Capitol Hill and “state capitols, city halls 
and municipal buildings across the coun- 
try. You just don’t know about them.” 

Drug use has infiltrated all strata of 
society. California Association of Food 
Banks Board President Suzan Bateson 


| said, “In 1969, you could have walked 


down almost any street in California and 
picked up somebody (now in their mid- 


50s) who could have been popped for a 
drug offense. (They) might have gone on 
to be very successful, maybe were con- 
tributors to society for many years as well, 
(then) come on hard times, and need a lit- 
tle help (to feed) their families.” 

In recognition of the hardships faced 
by poor mothers in providing for their 


families after recovery from drug addic- | 


tion, San Francisco Assemblyman Mark 
Leno authored a compassionate reform 
bill in the state legislature, AB 1796, that 
lifted the lifetime ban on food stamps for 
recovering addicts convicted of felony 
drug possession. The bill, signed into law 
by the governor on October 1, 2004, 
went into effect on January 1, 2005. 
Laura Bibelheimer, Leno’s legislative 
assistant, said he worked long and _hard, 
successfully lobbying Gov. 
Schwarzenegger to sign the opt-out bill 
into law out of his concern for the group 
most impacted by the lifetime food stamp 
ban, poor mothers like Oakland resident 
Ramona Choyce and their children. “It 
was a great accomplishment,” she said. 
Leno told Street Spirit, “Those who 
served time for possession are, in many 
cases, young women with children. We 
know for a fact that a young mother, 
often from ethnic communities with lim- 
ited resources, who must... provide her- 


self food, will have that much less to | 
spend on her children. Children who go | 


See California Lifts Ban page 14 
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by Carol Harvey 


any wealthy Americans with 

substance abuse problems pos- 

sess the means to pay for drug 
rehabilitation programs and nutritious 
food to speed their recovery. But what of 
young mothers like Ramona Choyce, an 
Oakland resident and recovering addict 
who lives in extreme poverty? 
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The Ordeal of Ramona Choyce 


Oakland mother Ramona Choyce is still banned from receiving food stamps. 


Ramona’s two-year crack habit began > ~ 
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in 1998 after the birth of her first baby, 
“because my baby’s daddy was abusing, 
and I was curious.” Child Protective 
Services removed two of Ramona’s four 
children to foster care. Because she could 
have lost her youngest son, Jahiem, as 
well, her motivation to beat her addiction 


was strong. 
“CPS would have taken my baby if I 


See Ordeal of Ramona Choyce page 15. 
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Republicans Shred Disabled Housing 


by Lynda Carson 


ith the mainstream press 

taking little notice, the 

Bush administration pro- 

poses to end financing for 
the construction of new housing for the 
mentally disabled and physically disabled, 
as part of its agenda to promote a 50 per- 
cent cut in the nation’s housing budget for 
people with disabilities. 

Under the Bush administration’s pro- 
posals for fiscal year 2006, funding in the 
Section 811 program will not be allowed 
to be used for new construction of dis- 
abled housing or the rehabilitation of 
existing structures being used to house 
people with disabilities. 

On February 22, the New York Times 
reported that “the federal government 
would discontinue financing housing for 
people with spinal cord injuries or psychi- 
atric illnesses.” Bush proposes to cut $120 
million from the already low budget of 
$238 million annually for the Section 811 
disabled housing programs, which has dis- 
astrous consequences for those affected. 

George Bush the senior went to war in 
Iraq after Congress was told that baby incu- 
bators in Kuwait were being unplugged by 
the Iraqi Army during the Kuwait invasion. 

In comparison, the second Bush admin- 
istration proposes to pull the plug on dis- 
abled housing programs for people with 
spinal cord injuries or psychiatric illnesses 
who reside in nursing homes or psychiatric 
hospitals. There has been no uproar in the 
media, and Congress is not being asked to 
go to war to stop the Bush agenda. 

In addition to proposed cuts in the 
Section 811 programs for the disabled, 
Bush also proposes to cut a staggering 
$226 million from the nation’s project- 
based Section 8 voucher programs. 

‘ HUD pulled the plug on 30 project- 
based Section 8 developments in Marin 
County in June 2004, because HUD had 
objected that many of the projects were 
housing the mentally disabled and bat- 
tered women. The project-based voucher 
cuts affected 14 nonprofit organizations, 
including 30 affordable housing develop- 
ments, containing a minimum of 200 
households of the most vulnerable resi- 
dents of Marin County. 

Considering the contempt expressed - 
the Bush administration for the needs of 


the disabled and mentally ill, the elderly 


have much to fear from the latest efforts 
‘ by Bush to sabotage Social Security. 

“Tf I-get-cut any more, I would starve 
to-death,” 
Oakland. “If not for my in-home caregiver 
Richard, I couldn’t get by. When I have 
seizures, Richard is there when I wake up 
in the hospital.” ~ 

Dee Strandvold has just turned 57, and 
she has been in a wheelchair due to a 
spinal cord injury since she was 24. She 
spends more than half of her day in bed, 
and the rest of the day in her wheelchair. 

“L was hurt when I was 24, and it was 
not my. fault,” she said. “I have a severe 
spinal cord injury, and have a pain pump 
implanted inside me that gives daily doses 
of oxycontin to help kill the pain.” 

Michele Rousey resides in Section 811 


housing for the disabled in Oakland, and. 


has multiple diseases that have landed her 
in a wheelchair. “Without my power 
wheelchair and the help I receive, I would 
be bedridden 24 hours a day,” she said. 

Rousey called for the public to speak 
out against the life-threatening cutbacks. 
“People should speak up against these 
proposed cuts by contacting the governor 
and the politicians in their local districts,” 
she said. “I think it would be very helpful 
to go to rallies or protests to oppose the 
cuts that may affect them all. _ 


“Tf the a gas cuts of the gov- - 


said Dee Strandvold-of. 
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A disabled man on the streets of San Francisco. Disabled people are put at risk of homelessness by Bush’s cuts. 
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‘We are spiraling downwards back to the years we dreaded, back around 20 years ago. 
Our social system should not be going backwards. I want to let them know, they are 
putting my life on the line with all of these budget cuts. ”’ — Michele Rousey, disabled Oakland tenant 


ernor and the Bush administration take 
effect, it would make my rents impossible 
to pay where I am living, and I would 
become homeless. There are 44 units of dis- 
abled housing where I reside, and my 
neighbors and I know we will be affected in 
some way if the cuts take place. I think that 
everyone is too cua ee by too many 
cuts, in too many ways.” 

Rousey explained that budget reduc- 
tions are being imposed simultaneously in 
housing, health care, and in-home support 
services, and damaging cuts in lifeline 
services for low-income and disabled peo- 
ple are being made at the federal, state 
and county level, all at once. 

“It’s not just one area being cut,” she 
said. “There’s many cuts and they will all 
affect me —+ in-home support’services, 
medical cuts and cuts to low-income hous- 
ing programs. Everything all affects me. I 
feel like we are spiraling downwards back 
to the years we dreaded, back around 20 
years ago. Our social system should not be 
going backwards. I want to let them know, 
they are putting my life on the line with all 
of these budget cuts. The governor of 
California and the Bush administration 
want us to die. I’m scared that I will be put 
out on the street next year.” 

Since fiscal year 2004, the budget for 
disabled housing already has been cut by 
$11 million. For FY 2006, Bush proposes 
a massive cut of $120 million from hous- 
ing programs for the disabled and nearly 
$14 million from housing programs for 
people with AIDS. 

The Bush administration is waging a 
propaganda war to convince the American 
public that less is better for those that 
have the least. Truckloads of tax dollars 
are being siphoned from the nation’s trea- 
sury to finance a multimillion-dollar pro-: 
paganda campaign to promote the Bush 
agenda’s transfer of wealth from the poor 
and middle class to the super rich. 

Bush has proposed cutting $51 billion 
from the nation’s life-saving domestic 
programs during the next five years, 
including cuts from housing programs for 
people with AIDS, disabled housing pro- 
grams, Medicaid, food stamps and a host 
of other vitally needed programs. 

In comparison, the House budget calls 
for a catastrophic $69 billion in cuts in 
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ow-income people and advocates 
can claim a victory in the Senate 
budget resolution in March. The 
Senate voted to remove the proposed $14 
billion cut to the Medicaid program. 
~The Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) program also has been 
saved, but at a cost of $1.1 billion in cuts 
to other low-income programs. No one is 
certain yet which programs will absorb 
these cuts. 

The House and the Senate'’passed bud- 
get resolutions during the week of March 
14 that will be harmful to low-income 
people. Both resolutions were similar to 
the resolutions that passed out of the 
chambers’ respective budget committees. 

Both committees adopted President 
Bush’s proposed spending levels for dis- 
cretionary spending programs at $843 bil- 
lion. At this funding level, discretionary 


these same programs, compared to the 
Senate’s proposal to cut ‘$32: billion from 
the nation’s life-saving programs. 

Overall, the: Bush administration pro- 
poses massive cuts in‘all domestic discre- 
tionary spending over ‘the next five years. 
The House proposes a $216 billion cut in 
services, or 14 percent below current ser- 
vices in the House bill, and the Senate 
proposes a $207 billion cut, or 13 percent 
below current services in the Senate bill. 

Most troubling to many housing 
activists, the Bush administration propos- 
es to end the federal rule that requires 75 
percent of Section 8 vouchers to go to the 
poorest of the poor. Activists have been 
urging the public to tell their representa- 
tives and senators not to. support any bill 
that caps discretionary and mandatory 
spending, and to oppose any efforts to end 
the federal rule that 75 percent of housing 
vouchers must go to the poorest. 

The proposed cuts are called for 
because Bush is insisting on another new 
round of five-year tax cuts totaling $100 
billion for his wealthy constituents. 

The proposed House budget calls for 
$106 billion in tax cuts, while the Senate 
version calls for $70 billion in tax cuts for 
the wealthy. These are in addition to the 
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Medicaid and CDBG Escape Budget Axe 


domestic programs would be reduced by 
$216 billion over the next five years, 
including cuts to housing programs, such 
as Section 8 and public housing. The 
Senate decided to increase the discre:: 
tionary spending level from $843 billion to’ 
$848 billion, which is $5 billion above the 
House budget resolutions, and is meant to 
be used for education. 

Both chambers’ budget committees 
passed drastic cuts to mandatory pro- 
grams. The House version of the budget 
resolution proposes $69 billion in cuts — 
$18 billion more than President Bush’s 
request — to mandatory low-income pro- 
grams, such as food stamps and 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI). 
The Senate proposes $32 billion in cuts 
for mandatory programs. 

— from the National Low-Income 
Housing Coalition 


$1.7 trillion in tax cuts already granted to 
the wealthy by the Bush administration 
since 2001, cuts that Congress wants to 
extend for several more years. 

«The Bush administration. has orches- 
trated a behind-the-scenes propaganda 
machine to convince the American public 
that its draconian policies are benign. 

Phony news broadcasts, in the form of 
Video News Releases, are sent from U.S. 
government agencies, and are broadcast 
throughout the country in the local media to 
promote the Bush agenda. They are aired as 
phony news stories meant to convince the 
American public that multibillion-dollar tax 
cuts for the wealthy are good for the poor 
and the rest of the nation. While the propa- 
ganda videos distract the public from the 
latest attacks. on the nation’s domestic 
programs, the GOP (self-proclaimed Party 
of God) is moving with lightning speed to 
shift the nation’s wealth from the middle 
class and the poor, to the filthy rich. 

During the week of March 14, GOP 
members of the House and Senate budget 
committees passed resolutions to lock in 
huge tax cuts for the rich, while simulta- 
neously cutting the budgets for the 
nation’s low-income programs. 


See GOP Shreds Disabled Housing page 14. 
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Picture yourself as a home- 
less woman trying to sleep 
on Berkeley’s streets on the 
night after news of Mary 
Katherine King’s murder 
became public. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


he brutal assault and murder of a 
homeless woman in downtown 
Berkeley brings into sharp focus 


the terrible dangers faced by 


women living on the streets. 
Homelessness is a dangerous and even 

life-threatening predicament for everyone 

who undergoes it: But because of their 


vulnerability to the ever-present threat of 


assault, rape and murder, homeless 
-women face a heightened risk of violence 
and death on the streets. 3 
Mary Katherine King, a 45-year-old 
woman who had a master’s degree in his- 
tory and had worked as a teacher before 
becoming homeless, was sleeping near the 
corner of California Street and University 
Avenue in Berkeley. While she slept, all 
. alone, four men came up to her after mid- 
night, and two of them kicked her in the 
head and beat her into unconsciousness. 
After the savage, unprovoked assault 
on February 8, King was taken to 
Highland Hospital in a coma. She never 


regained consciousness, and died 12 days" 


later, on February 20, 2005. 

Police arrested Jarell Johnson, 18, and 
have charged him with King’s murder. 
They are still looking for a second assailant. 

Mary Katherine King died to make us 
understand the human costs of allowing 
thousands of women, men and children to 
remain homeless in the Bay Area. We com- 
placently allow our fellow human beings 
— even disabled people, and women with 
children — to face the hazards of street life, 
isolated and unprotected. 

As a society, we have grown increas- 
ingly unconcerned about the terrible dan- 
gers of allowing vulnerable people to lan- 
guish on the streets. In a very real way, 
our society neglects people to death. — 

Homeless women are exposed to the 
dangers of assault and rape 24 hours a 
day, every day of the year. Picture your-. 
self, alone and without any friends or 
family at your side, forced to sleep all 
night on a dark street corner in a crime- 
ridden area. Picture your fear all night 
long, waking up startled at every sound on 
the noisy, restless streets. 

Now picture yourself as a homeless 
‘woman trying to sleep on those streets on 
the night after news of Mary Katherine 
King’s murder became public. 

In the richest nation on earth, too many 
people have no alternative but to live a 
life on the streets that is darkened by har- 
rowing poverty, shortened by danger and 
disease, and fraught with deadly peril. 

Even though homeless women face 
especially high risks of being assaulted, 
murdered, robbed or raped, anyone living 
on the streets can become a casualty. 
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The Murder of a Homeless Woman in Berkeley 


Artists pasted these stark images of “Preventable Deaths” all over the 
Bay Area to warn the public that homeless aan can be prevented. 


Last July 18, Dalrus Joseph Brown, 52, 
was viciously murdered in the middle of 
the night by a group of young men, ages 
15-16, who attacked him while he was 
sleeping along the railroad tracks in West 
Oakland. The teenagers repeatedly kicked 
Brown, shot him with a BB gun, and beat 
him to death with metal pipes and boards, 
then tore apart his little shelter. 

The murder of Brown was only the lat- 
est in a series of violent assaults on home- 
less people in West Oakland, apparently 
by groups of men who had singled out 
their victims for attack simply because 
they were homeless. 


A WAVE OF HATE CRIMES 


The murders of Mary Katherine King in — 


Berkeley and Dalrus Joseph Brown in 
Oakland are local examples of a growing 
wave of violent crimes against homeless 
people. In California and across the nation, 
homeless people have been stalked, 
denounced as bums and drug addicts, then 
attacked, beaten, set on fire, slashed with 
knives and shot to death. Many of the 
attacks are committed by impressionable 
people who are influenced by the public 
defamation of homeless people by the 
media and politicians. 

Over the last four years, the National 
Coalition for the Homeless has carefully 
documented 280 hate crimes against 
homeless people, including 131 murders. 
The crimes have ranged from beheading 
to drowning to firebombing. 

Living on the streets is far more danger- 
ous than most non-homeless people ever 
realize. The. pressing need for society to 
alleviate and abolish homelessness is made 
even more urgent when we consider how 
many homeless people succumb to a pre- 
mature death. The statistics are shocking. A 
national survey of homeless deaths: found 
that, although the average life expectancy 
of U.S. citizens is over 70, the average age 
of homeless people who died on the streets 
was in the mid-40s. Mary King died at just 
about the national average. 
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Homelessness kills with a hundred dif- 
ferent blows. In the Bay Area, people 
have perished in fires that raced through 
homeless encampments and have been 
murdered in brutal street assaults; still 
others were felled by hypothermia and 
pneumonia after prolonged exposure to 
the elements, or succumbed to tuberculo- 


‘Sis, AIDS, heart attacks and drug and 


alcohol abuse, all diseases worsened by 
the stress of living on the streets. 

All these premature deaths are 
tragedies that could have been prevented 
by providing decent levels of health care, 
affordable housing, adequate nutrition, 
drug and alcohol programs, and simply a 
safe, sanitary place to sleep at night. 

But the shocking rise in hate crimes 


shows that a new form of intense preju- 
dice against homeless people has become 
one of the leading threats to their survival. 
These crimes have risen at a time when 
politicians, the media and business own- 
ers are putting out a constant message that 
homeless people are unwanted outcasts. 


_A CONTINUUM OF CONTEMPT 


This message, repeated in political cam- | 


paigns, radio talk shows, TV news and 
even on billboards that attack the homeless, 
can have deadly consequences. These mes- 
sages that scapegoat homeless people are 
the diametric opposite of the “Continuum 
of Care” that our society is supposed to be 
building for poor people. 

This widespread prejudice makes up a 
“Continuum of Contempt” that stretches 
from the bigoted anti-homeless rants of 
talk radio, to the anti-homeless laws 
passed by city officials, all the way to the 
new wave of hate crimes and murders of 
people living on the streets. - 

It is socially acceptable today in main- 
stream society and in the media to make 
bigoted remarks against homeless people 
that could not be made in public against 
any other minority. 

At the same time, homeless people 
have had their civil rights violated in 
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| Friends Service Committee. The ven- 


nearly every major city in the United 
States. Their very existence has been 
criminalized and they have been driven 
out of certain neighborhoods and even 
entire cities by laws that can only be 
called de facto segregation ordinances — 
segregation based on economic class, 
instead of race. 


SEGREGATION AND LYNCHINGS 


Where have we seen this very same 
pattern in American history? African- 
American citizens were vilified by racists 
at all levels of society, criminalized by 
segregation laws, and had their civil rights 
constantly violated. This prejudice found 
its most savage expression in the lynch- 
ings and murder of innocent people by 
racist criminals. 

Lynching has long been considered 
one of the most horrifying evils of our 
national history. But now homeless peo- 
ple are denigrated and denounced, crimi- 
nalized by a new kind of segregation 
decree, and even murdered — lynched — 
by bigoted criminals. 

Welcome to the 21st century. It is still 
safe to utter venomous words of bigotry 
against the poorest of the poor. It is still 
permissible for city officials to pass segre- 
gation laws aimed at driving out an unwant- 
ed minority group. It is still a widespread 
practice to beat and stab and set on fire ‘the 
members of a minority group that is widely 
hated. Lynching is still used to intimidate 
and terrify this minority. 

I have heard horrible words of preju- 
dice uttered against homeless people in 

‘university classrooms by affluent stu- 
dents, and on TV news broadcasts by 
well-groomed anchormen. I have heard 
homeless people denounced by police 
officers who are supposed to protect and 
serve all citizens, and by oh-so- 


respectable mayors who know that this is 
one minority it is safe to attack. 


When these words of prejudice against 
the poor are uttered by wealthy talk show 
hosts and news broadcasters, I hear a form 
of bigotry that should have been eliminat- 
ed in this nation long ago. And when anti- 
homeless laws are passed by highly 
respected pillars. of society, I see blood on 
their seemingly immaculate hands. 


Street Spirit Website 


Visit Street Spirit’s new website: 
http://www.thestreetspirit.org 
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Sankofa 
House 


A Rainbow at the 
End of the Storm 


by Janny Castillo 


ome people thought BOSS 


(Building Opportunities for Self-~ 


Sufficiency) couldn’t do it. They 

were amazed at how BOSS 
steadily continued its progress amid 
severe state budget cuts, and overcame 
red tape, roadblocks, and seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles to create a new tran- 
sitional house in Berkeley. — 

-Sankofa House is now up and running 
— a State of the art, “green environment” 
transitional house for homeless families. 

Sankofa House was built at the site of 
BOSS’s oldest shelter, Harrison House in 


Berkeley. Sankofa can house up to 10 


families in a shared living environment, 
with two or three families per apartment. 

Seemingly nothing is impossible for 
the BOSS housing development team, 
who achieved the impossible with mas- 
sive support from our community. 

How did BOSS do it? Quite simply, we 
never gave up. On Valentine’s Day 2005, 


we celebrated a gift of love and hope for 


homeless families. Berkeley Mayor Tom 
Bates attended the ribbon cutting on 
February 14. The project’s funders and 
contributors were honored and attendees 
were treated to a tour of the facility. 

The Tile Shop in Berkeley made a 
huge donation of tile products and Shaper 
Lighting donated the lighting fixtures. 


Fine Line Construction was commended 
for the quality of their work, and for fin- 


ishing on time and on budget: So many 
people helped to make Sankofa a reality: 
Steve Barton of the Berkeley Housing 
Department, Wendy Cosin, Steve DeJesse 
from Ingram Dejesse and Associates, Jim 
Gribi, and Babette Jee, architect. A com- 
plete list of contributors will be posted in 
BOSS’s March online newsletter at 
www.self-sufficiency.org. 

The name Sankofa is a heart-shaped 
Ghana symbol for “Wisdom.” It means: 
“We must go back and reclaim our past so 
we can move forward and understand how 
we came to be who we are today.” 

Reclaiming the past and moving for- 
ward into wellness and permanent hous- 

-ing are primary goals of BOSS residents. 
That’s what BOSS is good at, providing 
the space and tools each individual needs 
to reclaim their self-worth, build skills, 
and become self-sufficient. 

Three moms described their journey out 
of homelessness. Cynthia and Kelly now 
live at Sankofa House. Helimeka lived at 
BOSS’s Harrison House shelter’and then at 
McKinley House, and now has moved into 

“permanent housing. These are their stories. 


Cynthia 
After all the negative stuff that has 
happened in my life, all the turmoil, I 


couldn’t see the rainbow at the end of . 


the storm, now I can.” 


“I became homeless because my broth- 
ers were trying to sell my mother’s house 
after she came down with Alzheimer’s. I 
didn’t agree-to it and I got tired of fighting 
them, so I just left. I lived in motels with 
my three grandchildren, struggling to pay 
the rent for five months. I got accepted to 
Shepherd’s Gate but I did not meet the cri- 
teria to get into the permanent program. 

“On November Ist, I was asked to 
leave. I tried to stay with friends but they 
were too deeply into drugs and I could not 
stay with them. A lady from Shepherd’s 


Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates cuts the ribbon at the opening ceremony of Sankofa House in Berkeley. 


Gate had given me a list of shelters; after 
many calls, I ended up at Harrison House. 

“It’s okay here at Harrison House. 
They are helping me to get housing and to 
stay sober by giving me a place to stay 


and much more. After all the negative - 


stuff that has happened in my life, all the 
turmoil, I couldn't see the rainbow at the 
end of the storm, now I can. 

“Being chosen for Sankofa House is a 


good feeling and a new beginning. I will be © 


able to have decent housing that I can 
afford, a safe place for. my grandchildren 
and time to get my life back together. I 


don’t have to worry anymore where we are © 


going to be from day to day. Thank you, 
BOSS. When I did not have a place to live, 
you gave me a place to rest, fed;me and my 


_ kids, no questions asked. Thank you.” 


Kelly 
“God gave me a second chance to get 
my kids back, and I am going full 


speed ahead. I am on a different kind 
of mission now.” 


“I was out there a long time. I was 
using off and on for 25 years. It began 
when I was trying to fit in with the other 
kids, but my addiction got very bad. The 
bottom for me was when I was seven 
months into a pregnancy and I was using. 
I started telling God that I was tired. I 
delivered the baby, who was positive for 
methamphetamine. They took the baby 
from me right from the hospital. That 
automatically made me shut down. 

“Later I got into the Salvation Army 
shelter with my three kids, but was kicked 
out after two weeks. I could not’keep in 
touch with my CPS officer who thought 
that I had run off with my kids. One night 
at an Alameda shelter the police came and 


took my kids. That night was the worst 


night of my life. 
“Now, I had to‘be really strong for my 
kids. My kids are still in foster care. They 


come back to me on. February 18th. One © 


of the reasons I will be able to have them 
is because I was accepted at Sankofa 
House. If not, I would have to be without 
them another six months. I don’t blame 
anybody for the things I went through. 
God gave me a second chance to get my 
kids back, and I am going full speed 
ahead. I am on a different kind of mission 
now. It’s an honor for me to be given.a 
chance to be at Sankofa House. 

“My future plans include getting my 
three-year-old twins into preschool. I want 
to get my GED because I want to go back 
to college for drug and alcohol counseling 
or to work with children. I was out there a 
long time and have been through so much. 
People tried to put doors up to stop me but I 
kept knocking them down. So to other fam- 


A comfortable bedroom at Sankofa House, a transitional house. 


ilies, I say, “Never give up.’ I want to thank 


God and the women at Sankofa House. and 


to Pam for helping me get in.” 


Helimeka 
“IT was pregnant and had a two-year- 
old son and I needed a permanent 


_ place for my kids.” 


“T went into the shelter because I did not 
want to live on the streets or at other peo- 
ple’s houses. I was pregnant and had a two- 
year-old son and I needed a permanent 
place for my kids. Being at Harrison House 
showed me that there were people who 
were willing to help families like me. They 
encouraged me to get my life in order. The 
parenting classes and other support groups 
really helped. Cornell and Carla really 
helped with housing assistance. 

“T got into McKinley House by follow- 
ing the Harrison House program. Even 
though I was not in permanent housing, 
the transitional apartment at McKinley 
felt like home. It felt like I was on my 
own. It also gave me a chance to fulfill 
my goals and helped me to get ahead in 
life for me and my children. _ 

“I recently got my Section 8 certificate 
and moved into a new apartment. It’s new 
for me, but being at the transitional house 
gave me the practice of managing: my own 
home. It prepared me for permanent hous- 


ing by helping me to. save and teaching 


me to budget. I am looking for full-time 
work and I plan to continue my education 
in the nursing field. 

“To all the new Sankofa House fami- 
lies: If you really want help and if you 
really want to get out of your homeless 
situation, you have to want to help your- 
selves first before BOSS staff could help 
you. Going through Harrison House and 
McKinley has proven to me that there is a 
lot of help out there if you want it. My 
wish for Sankofa house is that all the resi- 
dents will continue to appreciate BOSS 


Mary Duley photo 
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and to get the help that I’ve received.” 


‘COURAGE AND PERSEVERANCE 


The work has just begun for BOSS. 
Sankofa House is only the latest element 
of Ursula Sherman Village, a large devel- 
opment named after BOSS founder Ursula 
Sherman, a passionate activist for human 
and civil rights. Sankofa-House is Phase 
If. Phase.1, completed in 2003, consisted 
of renovating the existing facility, 
Harrison House. Phase III, the final phase, 
will be the construction of additional new 


housing, Ubuntu House, and new activity’ 


centers for education, skill- building, and 
family activities. : 

I can vouch for the effectiveness of the 
BOSS program. I know where their heart 
is. Their priority is to grow with the needs 
of the homeless, educating themselves 
and their constituency on what it will take 
to return wellness to all aspects of life: 
emotional, physical and spiritual. 

It takes a lot of hard work, a lot of 
courage and perseverance. This is the hard 
work and wisdom that gave birth to a 
beautiful loving. environment called 
Sankofa House. This i is the strength that 
over ten years ago surrounded my chil- 
dren and me on our climb from homeless- 
ness to permanent housing and wellness. 


- Janny Castillo is a former resident in 
BOSS programs. She now works for BOSS 
as a Community Organizer, Computer 
Instructor, and Administrative Assistant 


Mary Duley, who took the accompanying 
photos, is the on-site photographer at the 
BOSS Harrison House shelter where she has 
worked as resident counselor for four years. 
She calls herself a photo-hobbyist, and Ses 
a lot of her off time “chasing photographs” 
and capturing, through her lens, the beauty of 
life and nature. Her passion for photography 
has given her new strengths and an apprecia- 
tion for: life. Mary is a survivor and has over- 
come a 17-year-long drug addiction. __ 
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. growing billionaires’ club requires only a 


_ Young Republicans in chap- 
ters across the country are 

chanting, “Hey, hey, ho, ho, 

Social Security has got to go.” 


by Christina Kasica 


new job, so there was no insurance set up. 


The mortgage was due, utility bills were 


: due, and we needed to buy groceries. 
My mother was prostrate with grief. 


An older cousin took me and my kid 
brother downtown to sign up for Social 
Security benefits. That couple thousand 


dollars of income made all the difference. 


Now Young Republicans in chapters 
across the country are chanting, “Hey, 
Hey ho, ho, Social Security has got to 

_ go.” Their older and more sophisticated 


counterparts carefully explain that well, 

it’s not that, it’s just that we want to pri- 
vatize it, and make personal accounts that 

could compensate for lower benefit levels. 

I want to tell them, I already have a 


private account. I had it when I was 19. I - 


have it now. It’s guaranteed. You want to 
turn part of it from a reliable pension into 
an iffy investment scheme that: depending 
on when I need it, may or may not pay out 
what I expect. That’s a bad idea. 
My grandmother worked cooking and 
cleaning hotels all her life. It was the only 
kind of work a new immigrant from 


Poland who didn’t speak much English | 


could get, and she was grateful for it. My 
grandfather worked in a factory. They 
Were able to buy a house, raise four kids, 
and become citizens. __ 

When they retired, they lived off their 


_ garden, a little savings, and Social 


Security. I imagine my grandmother being 
asked to choose a diversified investment 
strategy for her new privatized account. 


y father died when I was 
nineteen, overnight leaving 
our first-generation immi- 
grant family with no 
income. He died a week. after taking a 


Protesters in the S.F. Financial District chanted “Hands Off Social Security,” 


All over this Gude there are old ladies, new immigrants, 


tle orphaned kids who are due a bit of Social Security, 
strategies makes about as much sense as flying to the 


“Pani (that’s “Mrs.” in Polish) Kasica, do 
you want aggressive growth, or bond 
funds? Have you considered I-shares?”. 
All over this country, there are old 
ladies, new immigrants, newly disabled 
people, and little orphaned kids who are 
due a bit of Social Security, for whom 


- choosing investment strategies makes. 


about as much sense as flying to the 
moon. 


Social Security should be a comfort- 


able, simple bulwark against the most 
extreme poverty and disaster. It should 
not be a complicated, worrisome obliga- 


tion requiring frequent informed decisions 
that may be beyond the sophistication 


level of the very people it is designed to 
protect and benefit. 

After my mother suffered a stroke, she 
spent the remaining 21 years of her life in 
a nursing home. After the proceeds from 


the sale of her house were gone (and at 
$3,000 a month for room and board, this 
took less than two years), she. was sup- 
ported by Social Security, Medicaid and 
later Medicare. . 

Her Social Security check of several 
hundred dollars a month was guaranteed. 
It did not fluctuate. It even went up every 
once in a while, adjusted for inflation. We 
had to pay a percentage of it to the nurs- 
ing home every month. But with the 
remainder, I’ could take her to a CVS and 
she could buy everything she needed. And 
once in a while we went out to dinner. 

This March 13 will be a year since she 


died. As I face my own uncertain future, I 


think about all the grandmothers, the 
wage-earners with dependents, the 
teenagers who lose a parent, and the sick 
kids in America. 

I think about all the ae in the tess 


and “No Wall Street Grab. eg 
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newly disabled people, and lit- 
for whom choosing investment 
moon. 


well-off 80 percent in our country who 
need Social Security. The Wall Street 
traders don’t need it, the rich don’t need 
it, and the politicians with government 
pensions don’t need it. But that’s who 
would profit from turning Social Security 
into a roulette game. 

And I want to say, Mr. President, by all 
means shore up the Social Security Trust 
Fund. Raise the cap on the payroll tax to 
bring in more money from those who can 
afford it best.. 

But don’t destroy its reliability. Don’t 
sink our country further into debt to.priva- 


tize it. Don’t reduce the benefits or raise 
the retirement age. Please don’t shred this 


safety net that has been a foundation of 
our country for 70 years. 


Christina Kasica is a Communications and 
Policy Specialist at United for a Fair Economy. 


A Cavernous Divide: More Billionaires, More Poverty 


by Scott Klinger 


wo magazine covers stood out in 

poignant contrast on newsstands 

recently. Forbes magazine 

released its 29th annual listing 
of the world’s billionaires. Time 
Magazine’s cover story wondered “How — 
to End Poverty.” : 

It was a good year for the global bil- 
lionaires’ club. Their ranks grew to 691, 
up 17 percent from the previous year. 
Collectively, the wealth of the world’s bil- 
lionaires reached $2. 2 trillion, up more 
than 57 percent over the last two years. 

Poverty is growing as well. Time 
reports that nearly half of the world’s 6 
billion residents are poor. Over one billion 
of them subsist on less than $1 a day. In 
the United States, according to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, the number of impover- 
ished Americans rose 3.7 percent in 2003. 
The number of children living in poverty 
rose 6.6 percent. 

Forbes seeks to cin the billion- 
aires’ success by noting that a majority of 
those on the list are “self-made.” Forbes’ 
website features an interactive quiz that 
asks, “Do you have what it takes to 
become a billionaire?” and proceeds to 
explore things like marital status and hob- 
bies. The idea is that many billionaires 
made it on their own. 

But to suggest that membership in the 


combination of hard work and character 
traits ignores some dramatic shifts in 
global economic rules that explain the 
cavernous divide that has developed 
between the very rich and the very poor. 
Tax rates have fallen on upper-income 
citizens and corporations worldwide. Fifty 
years ago in the United States, the highest 
marginal income tax rate was 91 percent; 
today it is 34 pércent. As recently. as 
1979, taxes on capital gains from the sale 


assets. This was the case with Mexican 

Carlos Slim Helu, the world’s fourth rich- 

est man, who used inherited wealth to buy 
a substantial share of Mexico’s privatized 

national telephone company. 

U.S. billionaires Bill Gates, Paul Allen 
and Steve Ballmer of Microsoft, and 
Larry Ellison of Oracle would not be in 
Forbes’ top 20 billionaires had the U.S. 
government not invested tens of billions 
of public dollars developing computers 


Forbes i is wrong; none of the billionaires did it alone. The 


rules of our society allow some to amass wealth greater than 
could be enjoyed in a thousand lifetimes, while they deny 
others enough money to scrape through just one lifetime. 


of stock, real estate’ and businesses were 


_ 35 percent; today they are 15 percent. 


Corporate taxes as a percentage of the 
U.S. economy have shrunk from 4.1 per- 
cent of Gross Domestic Product in 1965 
to just 1.5 percent in 2002. While corpo- 
rate taxes have declined throughout the 
world, they have plummeted in the United 
States, leaving only Iceland among indus- 
trialized countries with a lower corporate 
tax burden. 

Several of the wealthiest billionaizes 
capitalized on public assets and made 


their fortunes by buying formerly public 


and the Internet. 

“- Some billionaires’ fortunes rest upon 
paying their employees poverty wages. 
Such is the case for the Walton family 
(numbers 10 through 14 on the Forbes 
list). Wal-Mart is the largest private 
employer in the world. Many of its U.S. 
workers are so poorly paid that they must 
rely on food stamps and other forms of 
public assistance to get by. 

Such forms of government aid repre- 
sent an indirect government subsidy to 
corporations whose business model does 
not include paying employees enough to 


live on. Worldwide, billions are gained by 
outsourcing service, production and man- 
ufacturing functions to workers who labor 
in sweatshop conditions in countries like 
China. 

The role of government policy in deter- 
mining who has wealth and who does not 
continues to expand. During the recent 
debate on the bankruptcy bill, federal law- 
makers refused to close the “asset protec- 
tion trust’”’ loophole increasingly used by 
millionaires and billionaires to shelter 
mansions and other assets from creditors 

in bankruptcy. Those same lawmakers 
weakened protections that protect the 
family homes of ordinary people from 
creditors during bankruptcy. 

Forbes is wrong; none of the billion: 
aires did it alone. The chasm between rich 
and poor is not a divide between who has 
intelligence and drive and: who does- not. 
Rather it results from a society whose 


_Tules allow some to amass wealth greater 


than could be enjoyed in a thousand life- 
times, while they deny others enough 
money to scrape through just one lifetime. 


Scott Klinger is co-director of the 
Responsible Wealth project at United for a 
Fair Economy and co-author of “Executive 
Excess 2004: Campaign Contributions, 
Outsourcing, Unexpensed Stock Options and 
Rising CEO Pay.” United for a Fair Economy © 
is an independent national organization that 
raises awareness of the damaging conse- 
quences of concentrated wealth and power. 


by Lydia Gans 


Falk along Telegraph or Shattuck 
Avenue in Berkeley and almost 
always there will be someone 
sleeping on the sidewalk or sparechanging. 
People walk by, eyes straight ahead, 


focused on anything but the destitute 


human being sharing their space. They. 
walk on by because they feel embarrassed 
or guilty or superior, because they don’t 
care or because they have too many other 
things on their minds. 

Only a few people will try to connect 
by giving a look and a word and maybe 


some cash. Even fewer will be moved to" 


-go further and give themselves to larger 
action, addressing the problems of hunger 
and homelessness in society. _ 

Among those few activists involved i in 
the homeless cause are a number of stu- 
dents who belong to CALPIRG, the 
Public Interest Research Group at the 
University of California. CALPIRG is 
part of a network of student and commu- 
nity PIRGs all over the country that act on 
many different social issues: energy, 
water, food, health, the economy, etc. 

Sophomore student: Kelly Liu coordi- 
nates CALPIRG’s actions on homeless- 
ness. She had been involved in community 
service in high school, so she naturally 
drifted to CALPIRG when she came to 


UCB; but she finds it hard to get people 


involved. Liu explains some reasons for the 
prevailing apathy on this crucial issue. 

She noted that, on the UCB campus, 
there are “tons of people walking up and 
down upper Sproul every day, and you 
see people handing out little flyers. And 
you see people just walk by. You try to 
hand them just a simple flyer and they just 
turn their blinders on and try to act like 
you’re not there. I think that’s the same 
thing that happens with the homeless peo- 
ple on the street.: Not just because they 
don’t care; it’s just a lot of people feel like 
they got a lot more important things on 
their mind to think about.” 

Her CALPIRG group connected with 
the National Student Campaign Against 
Hunger and Homelessness to organize a 
West Coast Student Summit Against 
Hunger and Homelessness, a two-day 
conference held in February on the UCB 
campus to listen and learn, and to ‘plan 
and commit to action. 

These hunger summits have been 
annual events.on the East Coast for a 
number of years. This was the third one 
held on the West Coast. About 100 stu- 
dents attended, mostly from western states 


Bush’s Misguided Emphasis on ‘Chronic Homelessness’ 


Any person with more than 
a passing grounding in his- 

tory and policy cannot pos- 
sibly expect Bush’s current 

“chronic” strategy to “end” 
homelessness. 


by Brad Paul 
Ideas cannot digest reality. 
— Jean Paul Sartre . 
n--March.-21, the «US. 


Department of Housing and 

Urban Development issued its 

annual Notification of Funding 
Available (NOFA), a set of rules, regula- 
tions, and application procedures govern- 
ing the annual homeless assistance grants 
competition. Historically, in applying for 
funds, communities are asked to rank 
local needs and prioritize the gaps in 
resources available to meet those needs 
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A homeless man is isolated and alone, even in the midst of a busy street scene on Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue. 


and a few from the East Coast. 
Conference organizers tried to keep costs 
to the participants at a minimum; but there 
were expenses that had to be covered, 
which probably limited the number of stu- 
dents who were able to attend.. 
The summit theme was an ambitious 
ne: “Seeing the Big Picture: Piecing 
Together the Puzzle to End Hunger and 
Homelessness.” Local and global action 
was addressed in a series of panel: presenta- 
tions by experts. A session which featured 
three local people who have experienced 
homelessness clearly affected the listeners. - 
These discussions were followed by 
almost two dozen truly impressive “how 
to” workshops. Some of the topics were: 


« Make Them Pay Attention to Us; 


Advocacy For Long Term Change. 
- » Make Trade Fair. 
#dt?s Dinnertime. Do You Koa 
Where Your Food’s Been? 


* Microenterprise: Ending Rovers 


With a Hand Up, Not a’ Handout. 
The conference also included discus- 
sions on coalition building among young 


people and elders and between the campus 


and the community. 


through a local planning process known 
as the Continuum of Care. 


Over the past few years, however, as a 


result of the “chronic homelessness” initia- 
tive, HUD’s design of the NOFA has 


Michael Diehl, a local homeless orga- 
nizer for BOSS, led a workshop on the civil 
rights of homeless people. He was pleased 
with the response. The participants wanted 
to know how to start CopWatch chapters in 


their towns to monitor police treatment of 


homeless people. 

The students also discussed how to 
influence the Bush administration to stop 
threatened cuts in programs such as 
Section 8 and Community Development 


Block Grants (CDBG) which help fund 


shelters and other homeless services. 
Diehl said, “We really need to be focus- 


‘ing on a national level and they (the stu- 


dents) seem to be doing some good stuff on 
that; it looks like they’re actually having an 


impact.” The Gray Panthers have been very 


active in the campaign to save Section 8, 
“but having students as part of that cam- 
paign is important. The seniors as a group 
are powerful, but it’s good to have young 
students support it too.” 

Third-year student Jessica Sedley was 
the chairperson of this year’s summit. She 
said she has “two passions” — science 


- and “working on a social and political 


level against homelessness.” She brought 


ple, this year’s BO ra ate a substan- 
tial “permanent housing bonus” to projects 
exclusively serving the “chronically home- 


less” and must be ranked as the number 


increasingly undermined local control, dis- - 


pensed with Congressional action and 
essentially legislated through the rule-mak- 
ing process. Unable to successfully move 


the Samaritan Initiative, Bush’s much- » 
hyped homelessness initiative, through the — 


108th Congress, the Bush administration, 
via HUD and the U.S. Interagency Council 
on Homelessness (ICH), has now aggres- 


sively moved to impose the “chronic” agen- 
da on localities, rather than allow communi- ~ 
"ties to determine their own priorities based 


on actual need. 
This almost-exclusive focus on “chron- 
” homelessness is pushing continuums to 
seek funding for “chronic” projects — rep- 


resenting 30 percent of the total awards in. 


2004 — at the expense of more compre- 
hensive strategies that place higher priori- 
ties on all or other populations. For exam- 


sscelieamaliae teemrenaeer eames ecenicee aaa necer anette eae a ee ee 


one priority on the locality’s list. 
The inevitable result? While many com- 


munities have witnessed significant growth 


in the scale and severity of homelessness 
among families with children, unaccompa- 
nied youth, and disabled and non-disabled 
populations that do not fit neatly into the 
“chronic homeless” paradigm, these com- 
munities will be forced to overlook emerg- 


ing needs in favor of a narrowly constructed | 
federal priority: And, with annual appropri- 


ations at a virtual standstill and more dol- 
lars being targeted and siphoned off for the 


“chronic initiative,” funding for these per- 
- manent housing bonuses, which typically . 
go to the largest urban continuums, will 


almost certainly come from the lower-rank- 
ing applications. 

Tragically and undeniably, the Bush 
administration’s strategy of “ending 
chronic homelessness” is now clearly 
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Student Summit Against Hunger and Homelessness | 
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that passion tothe summit. © —— 

“It’s really important that students real- 
ize how much else there.is to do other 
than direct service,” Sedley said. “We 
hope students come away from the confer- 


ence not just with an understanding that 


there’s a problem in homelessness; hope- 
fully, they go home with the tools to make 
a difference in their community.” 

Many of the activities were organized 


to encourage coalition building, and, 


“making connections” with a view to 
political action. As Sedley pointed out, “A 
lot of the panels and workshops are 
geared toward legislation, how to run an 
effective campaign, how to lobby. 
Students need to be more aware of the 
political aspect of homelessness.” 

The students who attended this confer- 
ence don’t walk past homeless people and 
look the other way. Rather, they are trou- 
bled by what they see and are moved to do 
something about it. The Student Summit 
Against Hunger and Homelessness helps 
give them the tools. They leave with the 
determination to join in coalitions with 
other people of good will to bring about 
change. We applaud them. 


being pursued and funded at the expense 
of smaller communities and- other home- 
less populations. 

This push ‘to reorganize the ROnicions 
grants by awarding application points for 
what HUD calls “housing emphasis” is an 
especially cruel irony given concurrent bud- 


_ get cuts to housing for people with disabili- 


ties, the elderly, persons with HIV/AIDS, 
and continued attempts to dismantle the 
Section 8 program. In its slick marketing of 
the “President’s 10 year plan to end ‘chron- 
ic’ homelessness by 2012,” the ICH has 
attempted to sell communities on the 
premise that “priority” doesn’t mean 
“exclusivity.” We only wish it were true. 


But in emphasizing “chronic homeless-. 
ness” above all else, the current policy has. 


fragmented resources, pitted populations 


_and providers against each other, and 


attempted to “end homelessness”’ with the 
resources only intended to address a frac- 
tion of it. 

For its part, the Bush damninieeanea 


See Bush’s Misguided Policy page seven 
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Homeless People Face a Bari on 


by Becky Johnson 


he death toll rises each day. 
More and more bodies are being 
found — people whose lives 
were ended in a premature and 
unjust way. These are our own American 
citizens, who have, in many cases, lived 
full and productive lives before they were 
ripped away from their homes and fami- 
lies. Shipped to war in Iraq? Guess again. 

The streets of America haven’t had this 
many homeless people since the Great 
Depression. But for local cities, the only 
crisis is how to get homeless people to 

“Just go somewhere else.” 

In Santa Cruz, the most flagrant and 
institutionalized example of this policy is 
known as the “Camping Ban,” MC 
6.36.010. Section (a) prohibits the act of 
sleeping between 11 p.m. and 8:30 a.m. 
anywhere outdoors or in a vehicle on both 
public and private property within the city 
limits. Activists call this the “Sleeping 
Ban.” One aspect of enforcement of the 
Sleeping Ban is for police to show up late 
at night with flashlights, and then rock 
and bang on vehicles to wake up anyone 
who may be inside sleeping. 

One disabled man, Trebor Ruomyes, 
who is legally disabled and on Social 
Security, lives in his van while waiting for 
his name to come up on a Section 8 subsi- 
dized housing list. His van, though regis- 
tered and licensed, is showing signs of 
wear. He has all of his personal belong- 
ings inside, and he, himself, looks worn 
from the years and stress. 

He wears a long, white beard, common 
among homeless men who both need the 
warmth and sun protection a beard pro- 
vides, while not having access to bath- 
rooms as regularly as housed people do. 
His body is slight, and he says he cannot 
keep any weight on. 

All these factors have made him a mark 
for both police enforcement and for troll- 
busters. Police have called him a scary- 
looking speed freak. You would never 
guess, looking at him, that he worked as a 
civil engineer for 35 productive years. 

“T’ve been hit every night,” he said, 
“since I had surgery on my ear.” He 
shows the bandages on his right ear where 
the doctors had peeled his ear open and 
removed three tumors. Trebor suffers 
from emphysema, hepatitis C, and a 
tumor on his kidney. 

He is unable to work, but has found a 
good Samaritan who lets him park his van 
near his house at night. It hasn’t kept the 
police from harassing him. Graffiti depict- 
ing a crude drawing of Trebor’s van and 
the words, “Van Troll move on,” have 
recently appeared on a sidewalk near 
where he parks. 

“I just want the right to exist without 
being hounded to death,” he said. “They 
did outpatient surgery — and the cops 
wouldn’t ee me alone the night after 
the surgery.” 

Trebor no once answers when his van 
is pounded on late at night. For the short 
run, this strategy has been working in that 
he has avoided getting a Sleeping Ban 
ticket. But he’s not getting much sleep. 

Sharon also lives in her vehicle. She 
had it parked at night in the designated 
parking lot of a fitness center that is open 
24 hours a day, and where she is a mem- 
ber. It is on private property and she has 
never received a complaint from the man- 
agement. Nevertheless, police still gave 
her a Sleeping Ban ticket. 

Sharon is taking her ticket to court nnd 
fighting it pro per, acting as her own legal 
defense with the help of Jhon Golder, who 
is also vehicularly housed, and a three-year 


veteran of police harassment. “Because it’s 


an infraction, she doesn’t qualify for a pub- 
lic defender,” explained Golder. 


“Freedom of Speech” 


From “The Four Freedoms.” 


Art by Art Hazelwood 


“I just want the right to exist without being hound- 
ed to death,” Trebor said. “They did outpatient 
surgery — and the cops wouldn’t leave me alone 


the night after the surgery.” 
ce ee es Oe 


“We have filed a letter seeking infor- 
mal discovery in her case and have 
refused to waive time,” Golder reported at 
a recent meeting of HUFF (Homeless 
United for Friendship & Freedom). 
Golder figures that if Sharon subpoenas 
all records, tape recordings, notes, names 
and contact information for possible wit- 
nesses, it will make the usual rubber- 
stamp conviction that much more difficult 
for the police. 

Kate Wells, a tireless Santa Cruz attor- 
ney who has represented homeless and 
poor people for many years, has been a 
strong opponent of the Sleeping Ban. In 
1997, she challenged its constitutionality 
in the case of Dan Hopkins, a homeless 
defendant, in Santa Cruz Superior Court 
before Judge Tom Kelly. 

Kelly ruled that the Sleeping Ban is con- 
stitutional “because they can sleep in the 
day.” [See “Human Rights Activist Found 
Guilty of Sleeping,” Street Spirit, August 
1997.] Wells is preparing a lawsuit which 
will facially challenge the Sleeping Ban’s 
constitutionality in federal court. 

Current Mayor Mike Rotkin is one of 
the more vocal supporters of the Sleeping 
Ban. Enacted in 1978, one year before he 
took office for his first term, Rotkin voted 
in 1979 for the Sleeping Ban in a vote 
which modified the misdemeanor penalties. 
He has been a staunch supporter ever since, 
claiming that Santa Cruz would be overrun 
with homeless people from all over the 
country, if we were to legalize sleep. 

One small group has had enough of 
this mistreatment of homeless people. The 
Human Rights Organization (HRO) was 
formed two years ago by ordinary citizens 
who were offended by the human rights 
abuse the Sleeping Ban represents. 

Co-founder Bernard Klitzner, a mild- 
mannered accountant by day, is a tireless 
human rights worker in his spare time. 

Bernard met with Ken Cole, the execu- 
tive director of the Homeless Services 
Center (HSC) in Santa Cruz and was able 
to schedule a full-blown discussion of the 
Sleeping Ban by the HSC Board of 


Directors. At their January 20, 2005, 
meeting, Bernard Klitzner, HRO member 


Bob Patton, and Kate Wells attended and. 
urged the HSC Board of Directors to take’ 


a stand on behalf of their clients. 

Kate Wells and the Human Rights 
Organization asked the HSC Board of 
Directors to support a challenge to the 
Sleeping Ban in federal court — a Strate- 
gy never tried before in Santa Cruz. 

“The sleeping ban is draconian,” she 
told them. “I’m embarrassed by it. We 
think of ourselves as a city of tolerance.” 
She urged the HSC Board to “do what you 
can,” to send the message that arresting 
people for sleeping or covering up with 
blankets is wrong-headed public policy. 

HSC Board members considered 
Wells’ letter to the Santa Cruz City 


Bush’s Misguided Policy 


from page six 


appears impervious to criticism or sound 
evidence, and seems determined to carry 
out a preconceived policy of divestment 
and devolution (local plan to end home- 
lessness, anyone?), driven by an impossi- 
bly inflexible and prescriptive grant 
process. 

Will homelessness get worse before 
the Bush administration can “improve” 
the situation and declare victory? Any 


ing in history and policy cannot possibly 
expect the current “chronic” strategy to 
“end” homelessness. Some will insist 
otherwise, but that is just blind hope and 
nothing more. 

‘SERIAL INEBRIATES’ 

It seems there’s a new sub-pathology 
of the “chronic homeless” population — 
“serial inebriates.” That’s right. Serial 
inebriates. Talk about stigma. 

Degrading labels and all, the Bush 
administration has rolled out a new $10 
million project to fund«housing assistance 
for persons who have been “on the street 


person with more than a passing ground- | 


-and Advocacy Council on Homelessness. See 


Existence 


Council in November 2004, in which she 
said: “Forcing homeless people to hide 
from law enforcement authorities denies 
them the relative safety of camping or 
sleeping together, discourages them from 
using police resources for protection, and 
makes it more risky for them to sleep near 
emergency services. Homeless women are 
at a greater risk of rape. As such, these 
laws constitute a barrier to safety and 
health care access. Last year more than 45 
homeless people in the County died.” 

Wells’ letter urged the City of Santa 
Cruz to change its policy of arresting 
homeless people for sleeping outdoors, or 
face a federal lawsuit. 

“I can document that local shelter is 
inadequate,” offered Ken Cole. The HSC 
commonly issues letters to homeless people 
cited under the Sleeping Ban to bring to 
court to prove they had no other choice but 
to sleep outdoors at night. Santa Cruz never 
has more than 140 shelter spaces for its 
2000-plus homeless population. 

Former Mayor Katherine Beiers, who 
is a member of the HSC Board of 
Directors, didn’t feel the need to wait for 
a full resolution of the HSC Board. 

“TI certainly know it’s not going any- 
where with the City Council,” Beiers said. 
=a | always thought this has to be decided in 
the courts. As an individual, I will support 
Kate Wells (with her lawsuit).” 

Former Mayor Don Lane, also a HSC 
Board member, urged the board to make a 
statement about either the Sleeping Ban or 
the criminalization of homelessness in 
general. He said, “We are the only game 
in town (providing homeless services). 
It’s true. We have clients. If their needs 
include our speaking up about their rights, 
we should do that.” 

A month later, the HSC Board passed a 
resolution that did not name the ei at 


Ban specifically. 
But for Bernard Riltener his Orr. is 


nowhere near complete. The Sleeping Ban 
is still on the books and it is enforced 
every night of the year. He just can’t let 
that situation continue. “It’s unjust. It’s 
totally unjust. Why it’s so bad is that it is 
hidden. It’s got to be-taken down.” 


The Human Rights Organization holds 
weekly meetings in the dining room of the 
Homeless Services Center at 115 Coral St. in 
Santa Cruz, each Saturday between 1:45 p.m. 
and 2:45 p.m. 


Robert Norse contributed to this article. 


for at least 365 days out of the past year, 
and [have] alcohol problems.” Certainly a 
population worthy of being helped, but the 
selection criteria make satisfying the grant 
almost impossible. 

The person served could not have 
been in transitional or permanent housing 
at all during the five-year period, pre- 
sumably meaning they have cycled in 
and out of jail; and projects applying for 
grant money need to be located in a com- 
munity with “at least 100 people who are 
chronically homeless and unsheltered.” 

One has to wonder how smaller com- 
munities and rural areas can hope to 


compete for this grant, why there are so |’ 


few treatment slots.to begin with, or why 
this money couldn’t have just as easily 
been rolled into the general pomelessness 
assistance account. te 
But then we need to 1eaiaber that { 
demonstration grant programs often: 
function a bit like professional wrestling. 


That is, the winners are frequently pre- | 


determined, but the match makes for 
impressive choreography. 


' Brad Paul works at the National Policy 


their website at http://www.npach.org 


KPFA Jos Sances created many posters in support of the struggle to save KPFA. 


by Howard Levine 


f ever there was a person who proved 

that the personal is political and the 

political is artistic, then Jos Sances is 

that person. One would be hard 
pressed, in fact, to say where his life ends 
and his art begins. Yet everything he does 
is infused with a fierce sense of compas- 
sion, a raging sense of justice and an out- 
rageous sense of humor. 

Jos Sances’ commitment to progres- 
sive political ideals is matched only by his 
commitment to producing extraordinary 
artwork in the service of those ideals. 

His work can be found everywhere, and 
you know his art even if you don’t know 
his name. From telephone poles to fancy 
galleries, and from BART station walls to 
Harlem’s Audubon Ballroom where 
Malcolm X was murdered, the work of Jos 
Sances is on display. 

There is scarcely a progressive organi- 
zation in the Bay Area over the past 20 
years that Jos has not made a poster for; 
and he has designed and printed posters 
advertising or commemorating countless 
events, demonstrations, rallies and con- 
certs. He has designed and printed posters 
for independent filmmakers and musicians; 
and his sereen print portraits of people like 
Noam Chomsky, Edward Said, Rachel 
Corrie and Waldo Salt are sought after by 
collectors and activists alike. He is a regu- 
lar illustrator and designer for many union 
publications. 

Jos is the co-founder and art director of 


Alliance Graphics, a Berkeley-based 
screenprint and embroidery shop. One of 
the few union shops in the entire western 
United States, Alliance Graphics is cele- 
brating its fifteenth anniversary. 

Sances said he is equally proud of the 
facts that all the profits of Alliance 
Graphics support the important work of 
parent organization, the Middle East 
Children’s Alliance, that he is helping to 
provide union jobs in an increasingly 
sweatshop industry, and that most of the 
work done by Alliance Graphics is for 
other unions, nonprofits, schools and pro- 
gressive organizations. 

“Without Alliance Graphics, it would 
be nearly impossible for the Middle East 
Children’s Alliance to do the work we do 
on behalf of justice for Palestinians and 
peace in the Middle East,” said MECA 
Executive Director Barbara Lubin. 

“Alliance Graphics pays for all our 
office expenses and salaries, which frees us 
up to focus on our work, without worrying 
about how we’re going to pay the rent. You 
can’t imagine how vital that is to us. Not to 
mention the fact that since Jos designs 
everything we do, all our materials: look 
great and carry a strong message.” 

Sances said he is very proud of the fact 
that whenever he goes to a rally or a 
demonstration, he can hardly turn his head 
without seeing something that Alliance 
Graphics produced, from T-shirts to but- 
tons to picket signs to caps to balloons 
and more. You’d be surprised how many 
designs Jos has either fully made or quiet- 
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Painting, 33” x 33” 


A homeless man finds no home in this scene reminiscent of Thomas Kinkade’s art. 


ly improved for progressive.causes. _ 

“Providing great-looking, high-quality 
union products to the movement so people 
can see how strong and organized we are, 
is aS important to me as the art I create on 
my own,” Sances said. “It keeps me con- 
nected to all kinds of movements and 
reminds me that the work I do every day 
does make a difference.” __ 

Jos also likes the freedom his “day 
job” gives him to create any kind of his 
own artwork he likes without having to 
worry about whether it is commercially 
viable. “That’s very liberating,” he said, 
and gives him the ability to take on taboo 
issues without fear. 

During the struggle to save KPFA 
from its “corporate takeover,” Jos was 
one of the first people arrested for block- 
ing the doors. He also produced what 
seemed like daily posters and T-shirts for 
people to hold or wear during the demon- 
strations to save the station. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about Sances is his versatility as an artist. 
Well-known as a master screen printer 


BIG BROTHER “War is Peace.” A president right out of Orwell. 


Painting, 24” x 24” 


who has printed works for some of the 
country’s most celebrated living artists, he 
has become an expert at computer design, 
wood sculpture and ceramic tile. 

Working with muralist partner Daniel 
Galvez, Jos has produced, among other 
works, 11 murals for the Oakland (now 
McAfee) Coliseum, a tile mural for the 16th 
Street Bart Station, and a painted mural for 
the Audubon Ballroom. They are currently 
working on a multi-media mural commis- 
sion for the new train station in Richmond. 

If all that wasn’t enough for the obvi- 
ous workaholic, Sances also makes time 
to serve as the new chair of Berkeley’s 
Civic Arts Commission. In this role, he 
said, he tries to make sure that the arts in 
Berkeley get their fair share of the budget 
because so much of Berkeley’s economy 
is tied to its arts and culture. 

- Born in south Boston in 1952, Jos can 
only be a disappointment to the nuns who 
were his teachers. They might be pleased 
to know, though, that the Bible themes 
they beat into him do inform a great deal 


See Art of Jos Sances page 16 
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The Art and 
Activism of 
Jos Sances 


At a time when many 


artists use their ““commu- 
nity’ roots to get “street 
cred’’ for their move into 
big-time galleries, Jos has 
never stopped being a 
community artist and 
activist. You’re as likely to 
find him carrying a picket 


sign as printing one. 


FREE THE PRESS 


ONLY THE SHEPHERD IS FREE Digital print and paint, 33"x 33" FAITHS’ GATE Mark 10:21 cane 
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Many bis Sos a Rieds ‘County are in extremely poor condition, as shown above 
by a dirty, graffiti-marred bench at a bus stop. Others have only tiny stone benches, 


as shown in the photo at right. Many bus stops in the East Bay do not have shelters to 
provide protection from the rain and heat to elderly or disabled riders. 


Homeless shelter residents seek to improve the 


poor condition of mass transit in the East Bay 


Story and photos by Janny Castillo 


esidents of two homeless pro- 

grams in Alameda County became 

involved in the ongoing struggle 
for transportation justice for low-income 
people in the East Bay. 

Jeff Hobson and Emily Rodgers, repre- 
sentatives of TALC (Transportation and 
Land Use Coalition), facilitated two train- 
ings on transportation justice in February at 
the Oakland Homeless Project and the 
South County Homeless Project, residences 
run by BOSS (Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency). Both trainings were 
received well by the residents who engaged 
in interactive activities and were given 


information about how transportation poli- 

cy plays out in the Bay Area. ; 
_,.TALC is a partnership of over 90 groups 

working for a sustainable and socially just 


Bay Area. They envision a region with 
healthy, “walkable” communities that pro- 
vide all residents with transportation choic- 
es and affordable housing. The coalition 
analyzes county and regional policies, 
works with community groups to develop 


_ alternatives, and coordinates grassroots 


campaigns for transportation justice. 

The brainstorm sessions identified sev- 
eral issues that are typically faced by tran- 
sit-dependent riders. The homeless resi- 
dents spoke of their experiences and 
shared their opinions on riding AC Transit 
buses in Oakland and Hayward. 

Bus shelters in the East Bay are too 
often missing or inadequate. Many bus 
Stops offer no place to sit and no shelter 
from the weather. The elderly and the dis- 
abled have to wait in the rain and hot sun 
at stops without bus shelters. To rectify 
this, the residents agreed that bus shelters 
need to be installed at all major bus stops. 

Another major problem is inadequate 
lighting around bus stops, which can lead 
to increased criminal activity. Phones 
should be installed close to bus stops for 
emergencies. 

Several participants claimed to have 
Witnessed violent behavior at bus stops; 
one person was physically assaulted. Bus 
shelters and stops are vandalized fre- 
quently and left in disrepair for many 
months. | 

_ Participants also charged that there is no 
way to know when to expect buses because 
most stops don’t have schedules posted. 

TALC trainers Hobson and Rodgers 
used the bus shelter conditions as an 
example of what the average citizen can 
do to ask that improvements be made. The 
discussion began with identifying the fol- 


_ lowing decision makers. 


1. More than two dozen transit agen- 
cies in the Bay Area run buses, trains and 
ferries. They carry 98 percent of transit 


riders and serve 92 percent of the popula- 
tion in low-income communities. 

2. County Congestion Management 
agencies are responsible for transportation 
policy and planning. They decide where 
money will be spent at the county level. 

3. The Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission (MTC) plans the transporta- 
tion network for nine Bay Area Counties. 
Each year, MTC votes to allocate nearly $1 
billion to mass transit, streets and roads, 
highways, freight facilities, and bicycle and 
pedestrian routes in the region. 

4. Local governments are primarily 
responsible for maintaining local streets, 
roads, sidewalks, bike lanes, and multiple- 


use paths. 

5. Federal funding accounts for a small 
portion (about 12 percent) of the Bay 
Area’s transportation funding. Most feder- 


al spending programs delegate, to the state 
or to MTC, the authority to decide which 
projects get funded. 

Hobson explained to BOSS residents 
that AC Transit makes the decisions on 
where to place bus shelters. AC Transit 
has contracted with a private company to 
install and maintain the shelters, in return 
for the right to sell advertising on them. 


STREET ‘SPIRIT. 
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The group brainstormed ways to get 
their attention. They could get a petition 
signed by all homeless residents across 
the agency identifying dangerous bus 
shelters, shelters in need of repair, and 
locations where bus shelters should be 
installed. Also, they could write a letter to 
the AC Transit staff member in charge of 
handling complaints and write to the 
appropriate City Council representative. 


BOSS residents brought up other — 


important ways that public transit could 
be improved for all users: 

«+ The main office only has bus sched- 
ules in English. AC Transit should make 
them available in other languages. 

+ Schedules could be posted in main 
libraries and bus shelters for better access. 

« Riders are left standing in the rain 
because buses pass them up or are often 
late. 


+ Bus transfers can only be used once 
and for a short time, thus increasing the 
cost of transportation significantly. 

+ Bus drivers do not always enforce 
the rules, such as allowing priority seating 
for seniors and the disabled. 

+ Buses come bunched together, back 
to back, and if you miss them the wait 
time is extended. 


POOR CONDITIONS AT BUS STOPS 


The photos accompanying this article 


show the discrepancy between bus stops 


as you ride down International Boulevard 
from Hayward into East Oakland. In 
Hayward, the photographer found a lonely 
pole imitating a bus stop with no place 
near by to sit or get out of the weather. 

San Leandro has an artsy granite seat 
that can seat maybe one or two people 
(the garbage can next to it is larger than 
the seat), and still no bus shelter. ; 

What was perhaps the most blatant 
show of inequality was in East Oakland. 
On the corner of 73rd Avenue and 
International Boulevard stands a pristine 
example of what a bus shelter should be 
like, with a telephone near by and a map 
outlining bus routes. Yet on the opposite 
corner on International Boulevard stands 
what might be the. worst-looking bus stop 
in all of Oakland. How long has this bus 
stop looked the way it does? How long 
will it take AC Transit to fix it? They 
never will if we never tell them. 


A TALC publication entitled ACCESS 
NOW! A guide to winning the transportation 
your community needs, is available for free at 
405 14th Street, Suite 605, in Oakland or by 
calling (510) 740-3150. — 


Working to Overcome Inequality in Public Transit 


by Janny Castillo 


“We believe no one should have to 
choose between eating lunch and getting 
their ‘free education’ — that students 
deserve affordable transportation to 
school, after school programs and jobs. 
Now, we’re fighting to get the free bus 
pass back.” | 

These are the words of Real Hard, a 
youth organization associated with Kids 
First, a downtown Oakland nonprofit 
fighting for better transportation services 
for low-income youth. They, along with 
other members of the Transportation 


Justice Working Group, are talking to hun-_ 


dreds of middle school and high school 
students across the Bay Area to hear their 
thoughts on bus service and what a free 
bus pass would mean to them. fia 

The Transportation Justice Working 
Group (TJWG) is-a network of nonprofit 
organizations, researchers, and advocates 
who are working together to make equity a 
top community priority in transportation 
planning and funding. The TIWG educates 
policy makers and the larger community to 
raise awareness of the consequences of our 
current transportation policies, and works 
to document inequity and to defend the 
transit rights of low-income families and 
communities of color. 

At Berkeley High School, 160 stu- 


dents filled out the two-page survey 
designed by Real Hard. Questions 
spanned areas of safety, rider frequency, 
transfer expense, and more. Students 
were also asked how they benefited from 
the free youth pass that was available in 
the 2002-03 school year. 

Preliminary (unpublished) findings 
indicated that late buses often made the 
youth late for school. Some indicated that 
they did not feel safe on the bus and 
described how easily violence breaks out. 
Many more emphasized that a free or a 
reduced bus pass makes a significant dif- 
ference in their lives. 

Real Hard is planning to release survey 
results in April or May. Real Hard mem- 
bers have made numerous presentations to 
other youth groups, and have spoken with 
students at McClymond’s, Oakland Tech, 
and Fremont High Schools. So far they 
have collected over 1000 surveys. If you 
would like to help in this campaign, 
please call Julie at (510) 452-2043. 


ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE AND MTC 


The Transportation Justice Working 
Group strongly supports the environmental 
justice principles recently adopted by the 
Minority Citizens Advisory Committee 
(MCAC). These principles were put before 
the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission (MTC) legislature committee 


for approval in February 2005. 

During the presentation, MCAC Chair 
Frank Gallo reminded the committee 
members that similar principles were 
adopted by the U.S. Department of 
Transportation and described the 
MCAC’s purpose: “To advise the com- 
mission to ensure that the view and needs 
of minority communities are adequately 
reflected in MTC policies.” 

Numerous publications and studies 
prove that inequities in public transit do 
exist. “ACCESS NOW! A Guide to 
Winning the Transportation Your 
Community Needs,” written by the 
Transportation and Land Use Coalition 
(TALC), describes the situation: “Jobs out 
of reach, missed health appointments, stu- 
dents unable to get to night classes; these 
problems all have a common cause: trans- 
portation barriers. Often these are the result 
of decades of transportation and growth 
decisions that failed to adequately involve 
the people with the greatest needs — the 
transit dependent. ... Inadequate ‘transporta- 
tion is identified as (one) of the. top obsta- 
cles to self-sufficiency and a better life.” 

Public Advocates, Inc. released a 
report in October 2003 comparing AC 
Transit to BART. The report estimated 
that AC Transit riders with incomes 


es 
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A Lifetime at 
the Bus Stop 


by Janny Castillo, BOSS 
Community Organizer 


"im has been riding the bus for 
28 years. She remembers, as a 
young girl, riding the bus with 
er mom when the fare was 
only 25 cents. She is now a 33-year-old 
mother of five living in a Section 8 apart- 
ment in West Oakland. 

Kim is not on welfare; she works full 
time at Rite Aid in San Francisco. Her 
older children go to different schools in 
East Oakland, and her mom provides 
childcare for the younger children. Her 
children are ages 15, 13, 12, 7, and 3. 

She has been a single mother for 15 
years. It is a daily struggle for her. One of 


ting on and off the bus. Few people help 
her climb onto the bus as she struggles 
with children, groceries and a stroller. 


le Her strollers often break down from 

DS the weight of baby supplies and bags of 

rd groceries. You can often see her walking 
in down the street with her children beside 

ly her, all of them carrying bags of food and 

oe supplies home. 

When she first began working for Rite 
at Aid, she was living on 23rd Street in East 
le Oakland; and she was placed on the swing 
in shift — killer hours. Sleep became a luxury. 

For a year, she had to be at work at 4:00 
nt a.m. in the morning. This meant getting to 
d. the bus stop with the children at 2:00 a.m. 

id She would catch bus 362 to 5th Avenue: 
1e and International Blvd. to drop some very 
ye sleepy kids off at her mother’s house. She 


left her mom’s house at 3:20 a.m. to catch 
bus 40 to 14th and Broadway, then catch 
the A bus to San Francisco. 

Many times, the bus was late, which 
caused her to-be an hour late for work 
because the A bus only ran once an hour. 
She taught her older children how to take 
the bus to school and then to walk home. 

In 2001, Kim moved her family to 
West Oakland, and transportation became 
a little easier. She: now catches one bus to 
the West Oakland BART station. 

The cost of bus passes and BART tickets 
takes a big chunk out of her below-poverty- 
level income. She spends $175 a month get- 
ting to and from work. It would be about 
$30 cheaper to take the bus to San 
Francisco; but that would mean an extra 15 
minute walk, time she does not have. 

Four school-age children equal $60 a 
month in youth bus passes. The free bus 


“from page 10 


below $30,000 totaled 58 percent of the 
riders had incomes above $75,000. 


percent transit-dependent riders while 
BART showed only 20 percent transit- 
dependent passengers. AC Transit defines 
| “transit dependent” as riders that have no 
car, do not drive, or are not licensed dri- 


elderly riders. Even with the need so 
painfully visible, between the years 1965- 
1997, BART received close to $18 billion 


received only $5 billion. 

MTC, would represent a common-sense 
of decision-making; this would help place 
focus on and hopefully begin to rectify 


the transportation disparities within the 
low-income communities. 


the hardest things is the challenge of get-. 


Working to Overcome Transportation Inequality 


total riders, while 23 percent of BART 


AC Transit showed an average of 60 
vers, and riders with disabilities and’ 
in public funding while AC Transit 


The guiding principles, if adopted by 


approach to promoting equity at all levels 


STREET ‘SPIRIT. 


Kim, a working mother in Oakland, takes her five children to school on AC Transit, then takes BART to her job in S.F. 


pass that AC Transit gave high school and 
middle school children during the 2002- 
03 school year made a huge difference for 
Kim. The-extra money went to food and 
clothing. 

One time, when she was taking her 
five-year-old son to school, a guy getting 
off the bus knocked down her two-yéar- 
old daughter. If she had not been strapped 
into her stroller, she would have BOne fly- 
ing to the front of the bus. 


A truly terrifying incident happened 
when her older daughter was five. It was 


8:30 a.m. in the morning and she got off 
the bus early before the rest of her family. 
It was several stops before Kim noticed 
she was gone. She jumped off the bus 
with the rest of the children, stopped a 
stranger ina car and begged him to take 
her to Highland Hospital, where other bus 
riders had seen her daughter get off. 
While Kim was running through the 
hospital, the kind stranger was driving up 
and down the street looking for the little 


girl. He came back to Kim, telling her he 


could not find her daughter and that he 
had to go. Luckily, on his way back down 


the hill, he saw Kim’s daughter crying in 


the arms of a young boy who was trying 
to help her. He brought her back to Kim 
who was overwhelmed with gratitude. 


Four main principles were proposed: 

Principle 1: Create an open and trans- 
parent public participation process that 
empowers low-income communities and 
communities of color to participate in 
decision-making that affects them. 

Principle 2: Collect accurate, current 
data essential to understanding the pres- 
ence and extent of inequities in transporta- 


~ tion funding based on race and income. 


Principle 3: MTC should change its 
investment decisions as necessary to miti- 
gate identified inequities. These changes 
would apply both to the financing of 


already existing projects as well as to the 


financing of proposed or future projects. 
Principle 4: Ensure that disproportion- 
ate project impacts on low-income and/or 


minority communities are addressed and | 


mitigated prior to MTC project. or fund- 
ing approval. ; 

Several MTC legislature commission- 
ers took exception to the language in the 
principles. In principle 3, concerning the 


| phrase, “MTC should change its invest- 


In 2003, AC Transit cut bus line 315 in 
West Oakland. Kim had to walk six 
blocks to San Pablo Avenue to catch the 
72 downtown, but single mothers adapt. 

Kim could tell you how many minutes 
it takes to get her kids to the bus stop. She 


‘has memorized store hours and knows 


which bus to take to Smart & Final down- 
town and then which bus to take to Pak ‘n 
Save in Emeryville. She knows how to get 
around really well but she remains 
extremely transit-dependent. 

She was. very upset last year when Gov.. 
Schwarzenegger wanted to cut AC. 
Transit’s budget. To compensate, AC 
Transit was proposing cutting out bus pass- 
es and transfers and reducing all fares to $1. 
She called the governor’s assistant and told 
her how much of a financial burden it 
would be if bus passes were taken. away. 

“You have a good job,” she told the 
assistant. “You have a car, you don’t 
understand my situation. I have five kids 
and I am not on welfare. There are a lot of 


people out here trying to make it. He calls. 


himself the Terminator. I think he is try- 
ing to terminate California!” 

Kim had done the math at a dollar a 
ride with no transfers: To get all six of her 
kids to her mother’s house and her to 
work would cost $10; and getting the 
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ment decisions,” one commissioner 
believed that this implied that “past MTC 
decisions were negative.” 

Another commissioner considered the 
language in principle 4 problematic with 
regard to the phrase “addressed and miti- 
gated” because “there may be some items 
that are way beyond the financial scope 
of what the commission is able to do.” 

The commission decided to have staff 
look over the principles and prepare a 
report on the ramifications and how they 
would be carried out. 

~ On February 25, 2005, the report was 
distributed to the MTC legislative com- 
mittee, with recommended changes to 
three of the principles. The report then 
went into ways “to address each (revised) 


principle through existing programs and. 


policies.” But it did not mention why the 


original principles. were not accepted. 


These are the revised principles as 
proposed by MTC staff: 

_ Principle 2: Collect accurate and cur- 

rent data to better understand the impact 


_ portation, trying to get their kids to school 


-moms ‘are heard? Who makes sure that 


older kids back and forth to school would 
cost $6. Picking up the younger kids and 
getting back home would be another $6. 
That totals $22 a day and does not include 
lunch money. 

A car would make a real difference in 
her life. One time Kim saved up to buy 
one. She bought a used car for cheap from 
a guy who cleaned the engine and poured 
heavyweight oil in it to disguise a serious 
problem. It broke down in four months, 
and she was back on the bus. 

Kim’s story is not unique> There are 
thousands of single low-income mothers 
struggling under the rising costs of trans- 


and themselves to work. Kim also struggles 
to get her son to basketball games, her 
‘daughter to soccer practice, her children to 
doctor’s appointments; and emergencies 
that send her rushing to Children’s Hospital 
when the children are-ill: 
Who is responsible for making sure 
that her voice and the voices of other 


when the budgets are made and money is 
disbursed that they take into account our 
community’s single working parents? 
MTC, AC Transit, Gov. Schwarzenegger, 
us? Answer: All of the above! 


of transportation funding decisions on 
minority and low-income communities. 

Principle 3: Review funding decisions 
for fairness so that communities of con- 
cern share equitably in the benefits of 
transportation investments without bear- 
ing a disproportionate share of the bur- 
den. Analysis to this effect should be con- 
ducted by MTC as its program and poli- 
cies are developed. 

Principle 4: Assess project- level 
impacts on low-income and/or minority 
communities prior to MTC approval of |. 
state and federal funding. MTC will require 
project sponsors to address impacts before 
it considers funding applications. 

One of the key elements missing in the 
revisions is that there is no indication that 
past or existing inequalities will be 
addressed. The language of the original 
principles was watered down significant- 
ly and MTC staff did not follow through 
with the commission’s directive to inves- 
tigate the ramifications of the original 
principles. At the next MTC meeting, the 
principles were handed back to MCAC. 
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by Jack Bragen 


lassism, the prejudice against 

people from a lower economic 

class, might be thought of by 

most people as an inconse- 
quential form of bigotry — one that is 
not comparable to anti-Semitism, racism, 
or gay bashing. But when you are on the 
receiving end of classist disdain and mis- 
treatment, it is just as painful as when, on 
the other side of town, someone is using. 
the word “Jew’’ as an insult. 

I went to a writer’s class and discov- 
| ered that I was instantaneously being 
judged as a horrible and illiterate person 
by those I had never before met, who had 
never seen my writing, nor spoken to me, 
nor asked my name. The fellow writers in 
this class were skeptical that I belonged in 
the class or that I had ever before written. 
Whenever I dared voice an opinion, I was 
verbally torn apart by classmates. 

I realized they were judging me by my 
appearance. I was surprised. Apparently, I 
don’t look like a writer. What is a writer 
supposed to look like? I don’t know, but 
apparently I don’t look like one. 

In a “New Age liberal’? church here in 
the Bay Area, one that prides itself on its 
inclusiveness, I have been subtly and not- 
so-subtly excluded. Here again, I am 
apparently being judged by my cover. I do 
not mention the church by name since I 

think there is still a chance of going back. 
| When an individual is forced to sur- 
vive among those persons that society 
labels “low class,” e.g.; the mentally ill, 
people who use illegal drugs, people with 
HIV, rough people, it doesn’t leave the 


person unchanged. While the individ- 
ual’s sentiments may remain lofty and 
their intellect sharp, they are forced to 
develop around them a thick aura of 


energy that protects them from threats 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit April 2005 


On Heroism 


1. How important it is for us to recognize 
and celebrate our heroes and she-roes! 
MAYA ANGELOU (poet and writer), quoted in 
Chris.Orr,.““Moms and Whoopi: Pioneers of Black 
Theater,” Plexus, November 1983 . 


2. True heroism is remarkably sober, very 
undramatic. It is not the urge to surpass all 
others at:-whatever cost, but the urge to 
serve others at whatever cost. 


ARTHUR ASHE (tennis player, 1943-1993), quoted — 
in “Points to Ponder,” Reader’s Digest, August 1994 


3. The standard path of the mythological 

adventure of the hero is a magnification of 

the formula represented in the rites of pas- 

Sage: Separation — initiation — return: 

which might be named the nuclear unit of 
the monomyth. — 

A hero ventures forth from the world of 
common day into a region of supernatural 
wonder: fabulous forces are there encoun- 
tered and a decisive victory is won: the 

- hero comes back from this mysterious 
adventure with the power to bestow boons 
on his fellow man. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL (mythologist), prologue to 
The Hero with a Thousand Faces, 1949 


4. The hero saves us. Praise the hero! 
Now, who will save us from the hero? 
CATO the ELDER (Roman statesman, 234-149 BG), 


Roman Senate speech, quoted in David Schoenbrun, 
The Three Lives of Charles de Gaulle, 1968 


Anguish Caused by Classism 
Is As Damaging As Racism 


and makes them blend in to the environ- 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


It is painful to be on the receiving end 
of classist disdain and mistreatment. 


ment to which they are adapted. 

How the individual dresses and grooms 
and carries their posture will be different 
from those in the “upper class.” When lib- 

eral, New Age, politically correct, upper- 
middle-class suburbanites see this aura on. 
a person, or when a group of aspiring 
authors who fancy themselves intellectuals 
see this, they believe they are dealing with 
a San Quentin escapee who for some 
unknown reason wants to harass them. 
They deal with the person accordingly. 

Under the cloud of this prejudice and 
misjudgment, one almost wants to say, “I 
am not the criminal you think I am.” 

We then have an intellectual person 
with lofty aspirations who, wherever he 
goes, is dealt with as an illiterate truck 
driver at best. The chameleon-like adap- 


tation to harsh conditions is not some- 


thing one can just shower away. | 

We discover that no group of people 
is immune to some form of bigotry 
toward people they perceive as different 
from themselves. 


5. No man is.a hero to his valet. 


ANNE-MARIE de CORNUEL (French society fig- 
ure, 1614-1694), Lettres de Mlle Aissé, 1728 


6. Every hero becomes a bore at last. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), “Uses 
of Great Men,” Representative Men, 1850 


7. Show me a hero, and I will — you a 
tragedy. 
F. SCOTT FITZGERALD (writer, 1896-1940). “The 


Note-Books,” The Crack-Up, edited by Edmund 
Wilson, 1945 


8. The hero in history is the individual to 


_ whom we can justifiably attribute prepon- 


derant influence in determining an issue or 


event whose consequences would have 


been profoundly different if he had not 
acted as he did. : 
SIDNEY HOOK (philosopher), The Hero ee 
A Study in Limitation and Possibility, 1943 


9. Heroes are created by popular demand, 
sometimes out of the scantiest materials, or 
none at all. 


GERALD W. JOHNSON (writer), Pilea Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, 1943 


10. The world is moved along, not only by 
the mighty shoves of its heroes, but also 
by the aggregate of the tiny pushes of am 
honest worker. 


HELEN KELLER (writer, 1880-1968), quoted in 
Charles L. Wallis, The Treasure Chest, 1983 


11. Questioner: How did you become a 
war hero? 


by Michael Diehl, BOSS 
Community Organizing Team 


MENTAL HEALTH CONSUMER FORUM 


-n April 20, BOSS (Building 
Opportunities. for Self 
Sufficiency), along with Lifelong 

SHP and BACS, is holding a conference 
for Mental Health Consumers regarding 
the implementation of the Mental Health 
Services Act, Proposition 63, a statewide 
measure passed in November 2004. 
Both the Berkeley Mental Health 


Health Care Commission have had com- 
munity forums, but not enough input has 
been given at these forums by mental 
health clients. The BOSS Community 
Organizing Team has been soliciting client 
‘input at BOSS sites and on the streets. 

I have been making sure that client 
input is being heard in Sacramento, 
Alameda County, and the City of 
Berkeley. I have been going to the state 
capital as part of the California Network 
of Mental Health Clients. I was just elect- 


Commission and am acting now as the 
liaison to the Alameda Behavioral Health 
Care Commission. 

The need for supportive housing oud 
respite care and reduction of imprisonment 
of mental health clients are some of the 
major issues I have been advocating on. 

Contact: Michael Diehl, adver- 
sary359@yahoo.com 


Bus SHELTERS 


The BOSS Community Organizing 
Team is also getting reinvolved with 
issues of transportation justice. A home- 
less woman told us that a nice police offi- 
cer let her sleep on a street bench, but 
wanted to know if we can get them to 


take out the dividers. 
She was not aware of the history of 


this issue in Berkeley. About ten. years 
ago, many bus shelters and benches were 
taken out to stop their use by the home- 


Kennedy: It was involuntary. They sank 
my boat. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY (1917-1963), format adapted, 
quoted in Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., A Thousand 
Days: John F. Kennedy in the White House, 1965 


12. When you feel like the world is against 
you or you give up hope, you look at your 
heroes and say, “They were able to do it. 
They had hard times and a lot of opposi- 
tion, but they got through it.” Then you 
feel, “I can do it too.” 

JOHN LEGUIZAMO (Columbian-born U.S. actor 


and playwright), quoted in Ponchitta Pierce, “Who 
Are Our Heroes?” Parade Magazine, 6 August 1995 


13. They ask nothing of you except that’ 
you participate in their superabundant j joy 
of living. They never inquire which side of 
the fence you are on because the world 
they inhabit has no fences. They make 
themselves invulnerable by habitually 
exposing themselves to every danger. 
They grow more heroic in the measure that 


they reveal their weaknesses. 
HENRY MILLER (writer), The Colossus of 


~ Maroussi, 1941 


14. Within the Arab circle there is a role 
wandering aimlessly in search of a hero.... 
The role is to spark the tremendous latent 
strengths in the region surrounding us to cre- 
ate a great power, which will then rise up to 
a level of dignity and undertake a positive 
part in building the future of mankind. 
GAMAL ABDEL NASSER (Egyptian prime minis- 
ter), The Philosophy of the Revolution, 1954 


15. The high sentiments always win in the 
end, the leaders who offer blood, toil, tears 

and sweat always get more out of their fol- 

lowers than those who offer safety and a 

good time. When it comes to the pinch, 

human beings are heroic. 

GEORGE ORWELL (English writer), “The Art of 


BOSS Community ees 


Commission and the Alameda Behavioral | 


ed chair of the Berkeley Mental Health - 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Benches have been removed or have 
had dividers installed to prevent 
homeless people from resting there. 


less. More recently, seniors organized 
through the Bus Riders Union and Gray 
Panthers have successfully advocated for 
new bus shelters. : 

BOSS clients at the Oakland 
Homeless Project said bus service has 
generally improved, but it is too expen- 

sive for those with very low incomes. 
They were pleased at reports of plans to 
implement Rapid Transit on the 40 line, 
as is the case with the 72. 

We have talked about the need to | 
improve transit between Alameda and 
Contra Costa County. We also need to 
make it easier for very low income clients 
who live in Oakland and the Berkeley flats 
to get to where more jobs are — the hills 
with gardening, groundskeeping, house- 
cleaning and child care jobs, and the new 
job zones east of the hills. 


Donald McGill” (essay), September 1941 


16. The hero’s task always has been to 
bring new life to a dying culture. 

CAROL S. PEARSON (mythologist, psychologist), 
The Hero Within: Six Archetypes We Live By, 1986 


17. Heroing is one of the shortest-lifed 
[sic] professions there is. 
WILL ROGERS (writer and actor), 17 February 


1925, The Autobiography of Will Lee edited by 
Donald Day, 1949 


18. One must think ike a hero to behave 
like a merely decent human being. 


MARY SARTON (writer), introduction to J ohn Le 
Carré, The Russia House, 1989 


19. What a hero one can be without mov- 
ing a finger! 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU (philosopher), journal, 
13 July 1838 


20. The numberless. unknown heroes equal 
to the greatest heroes known! 


WALT WHITMAN (poet), “Song of Myself,” 1855, 
Leaves of Grass, 1855-1892 


pa Is society debasing the idea of heroism 
by using it to describe anyone who makes 
people feel good about themselves? 


LENA WILLIAMS (journalist), “What It Takes to | 
Make a Hero,” New York Times, 18 June 1995 ; 


22. The hero may know defeat, but never 
despair. 


23. There are no heroes in a bad cause. 


24. Heroes stand out as much for the dark- 
ness surrounding them as for the light they 
radiate. 


SRR A EK KR OK EK 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary. Random House 
published his Freedom: Quotes and Passages 
from the World’s Greatest Freethinkers and 5 - 
_ gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, 
Wisdom, and Wit. 
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Eyes Wide Open 


from page one 


. O’Neill. “These men and women are not 


martyrs. I’m sure the last words on their 
lips were not ‘Iraqi freedom.’ I’m sure with 


. their last breath they didn’t say ‘America.’ 


They just happened to be caught in circum- 
stances beyond their control... 

“Tt’s never glorious an a person dies 
in battle. It’s quite obscene and usually 


_long and disgusting; and if you have to sit 


there with someone as they die, it’s never 
pleasant. Upon witnessing such an event, 
I had to ask myself why: Why are we 
doing this? Is it worth it? Is it worth it for 
Fernando’s son, who I served with, to 
bleed out on a road and we sit there and 
can’t do anything about it?” 

O’ Neill spoke with bitterness. “It 
always seems that the death never 
resolves anything.... We forget about the 
dead. We forget about those with ampu- 
tated limbs and amputated pea We for- 
get our humanity.” 

Then he talked about his fiend: “His 


name was Jeremy Bowman; he left a wife 


behind. He’d been married just a short time. 
But he’d be incredibly pissed off with me if 
I didn’t try to end this on some kind of pos- 
itive note. I think that they would want us 
to know that they didn’t die in vain, that 
their sacrifice just wasn’t completely point- 
less. Because, and I speak pretty much now 
for myself, because it taught me a lesson in 
clarity and humanity. It taught me not to 
forget, not to turn away.” 

Fernando Suarez lost his son in the 
war. He spoke with tightly controlled 
anger, as he described the loss of human 
life displayed for all to see at City Hall. 
As if reciting a litany, he said: “1525 
empty boots, 1525 dreams destroyed here, 


1525 fathers,.mothers, sisters, brothers 


destroyed here, and thousands and thou- 

sands of children in Iraq lost to families. 
“My grandson (does) not have a father 

today and hundreds and hundreds of chil- 


‘dren here in America don’t have a father 


today because the war killed them. I 
demand your help, not for my son, not for 
these boys and girls. These boys and girls 
lost the opportunity. I demand your help 
for the other boys in Iraq today (to) come 
back home right now. End the pee ae 
and bring them home right now.’ 

His voice was full of passion as he 
said: “It’s immoral this war. a S criminal 
this war. Please, stop the war.” 

Nooshin Razani’s brother was killed in 
Iraq. He was the first, but not the only, 
Iranian American to die in the war, she 
told the crowd. “He died a couple of 
weeks after we were told that he would be 
home,” Razani said. “He’d completed two 
years of service in Korea; but, because of 
the stop loss law, his service was extend- 
ed. My family was angry and confused 
that he was forced to stay in the army.. 

“He wanted to be with his buddies 
wherever and whenever they went. I 
admire and am very proud of him for his 
dedication and his loyalty; but I’m not 
proud of our society for its carelessness 
and how and why it sent him to die. I find 
no solace in the rhetoric that has been 
used .to try to justify this war. I find the 
government used the purity and idealism 
that 9/11 created in my young brother to 
do exactly what it had planned to do 
before that event. I feel that our actions in 
the Middle East have strengthened 
extremism in the Middle East.” 

Razani told the gathering that it is now 
a political act just to remember clearly 
how and why the Iraq war was originally 
justified by the Bush administration. 

She said, “I do believe in remembering 
what now, in and of itself, has become a 
political act. I remember that this war was 
justified with lies. I remember that there 
were no weapons of mass destruction and 
that Iraq was not involved in 9/11 — 


A mother and daughter look at the empty boots spread out across Civic Center Plaza in San Francisco. 


despite new movies, new blockbusters,- 
new: videos diverting my memory away 
every moment. And I remember the hun- 
dred thousand Iraqis that have been killed 
despite the smiling pictures they show us 
on TV. I also remember that our country 
had a choice before getting involved in 
this conflict and I hold the people who 
made those choices responsible for that. 


“And mostly I remember. and I really: 


miss the courage ‘of a 19-year-old, my 
brother and the 1,524 others who stood 
next to him. It is in honor and respect of 


his courage that I demand of all of us and 
of our leaders the courage and creativity 
to seek peace and moderation as an alter- 
native. I stand in front of you, someone 
who was born a Muslim, and I’m not an 
extremist. I want you to know there is 
Muslim blood on both sides of this war 
and the lines are not as clear as they 
would like you to believe.” 

Bill Mitchell’s son Mike died in Iraq. 
We sat and talked after he made his for- 
mal speech at the City Hall event. Since 


‘his son died, Bill said, “The whole world 


has changed. There’s not one day in my 


life that’s the same. It’s been a cosmic 


shift. I’m on a path.” 

He has taken the path of action, speaking 
out, even committing civil disobedience. 
Two years ago, he marched in opposition to 
the war, carrying a sign saying: “Bring my 
son home now.” He has a picture of himself 


taken at that demonstration. 


“T had a black cloud over my head that 
day,” Mitchell said. “Someone told me 
there was a cloud hanging over me. Two 
weeks later my son came home dead. 
He’d been in Iraq for 11 months.” 

Mitchell would have liked his son to 
go to college. But, he says, “A friend of 
his joined the military, and he went and 
talked to them and they sold him the 
adventure package. There’s different 
spiels they give. They get most of the peo- 
ple with ‘set your education,” or ‘get you 
out of the barrio.’ My son got the E-ticket 
ride (referring to the Disneyland adven- 
ture ride), the adventure package. 


“I was in the army, spent three years, 


hated it. My son did well in the army. I 
was proud, and watched (my) son grow 
into a man. I had big plans for him com- 
ing home. Being married to Bianca. 
August 27 was (to be) their: wedding day.” 

Since the death of his son, he has been 
out speaking whenever he can. It’s hard, but 
it is important for him to keep doing it. 


Photos by Lydia Gans 


A woman places flowers in the empty boots lined up on the steps of S.F. City Hall. 


“I’ve been out heavy the last two to 
three months,” Mitchell said. “I crash and 
burn every few months; the crash and burns 
are shorter now. I feel better being out, talk- 
ing to people, speaking about my son, 
speaking about what the real cost of this 
war is — 200 million dollars. And 200 mil- 
lion dollars wouldn’t bring Mike back. All 
the problems in America, the homeless, our 
educational system — what the hell are we 
doing? My son didn’t die to make a safer 
America. The sad thing is that I think we’re 
breeding more terrorists.” 

People came to the exhibit for all sorts 
of reasons, and were touched in different 
ways. A group of 8th grade students from 
Marin County were there as part of a 
school assignment. Their English teacher, 
Jeff Mead, told me that they had been 


reading the book, All Quiet on the 


Western Front, about World War I. : 
“There is a part where one of the dying 
men doésn’t want to give up his boots,” 
Mead said. “I thought this would be a good 
opportunity to bring the literature to life 


with something that’s really happening... I 


brought the kids here so they could under- 
stand the human cost of war.” 

Mead had given the students a set of 
questions to answer. Francisco, one of the 
students, explained: “Questions about what 
the boots symbolize, what the men proba- 
bly felt. Under the surface questions.” 

Allison, another student, said, “It’s kind 
of depressing. You realize these boots used 


to have life in them. You realizé how young . 
the people are, like 19 and 20. You think 
about how their parents feel for them to 
have to live with it every day.” 

At the start of the event, there were a 
couple of hecklers, but they were quickly 
silenced. After the speeches, people walked 
around the massive field of empty boots, 
often bending down to touch a pair of 
boots, to read the name or description of 
the soldier they represented. Sometimes 
they left flowers or a token of. remem- 
brance on a particular pair of boots. 

Parents with children sat on the grass 
and tried to explain what it all meant. 
They walked among the shoes placed for 
the Iraqi dead: sturdy work shoes, fancy 
dress shoes and tiny shoes for babies and 
children. They studied the panels. of pic- 
tures of Americans and Iragis, many 
unnamed, many just silhouettes. . 

Later they gathered for an interfaith 
service. Christian, Muslim, Jew, Quaker, 
Buddhist, they all spoke to the need for 
peace in this troubled world. The names 
of the American dead were read. As each 
name was spoken, a gong was struck. It 
took almost four hours to say them all. 

As it grew dark, a lighted candle was 
placed next to each pair of boots on the 
City Hall steps. Candles to remember 
those lost in the war. Candles to be seen 
by Eyes Wide Open. Candles to light the 
way Beyond Fear — Towards Hope. 


GOP Shreds Budget 
for Disabled Housing 


from page two 


id 


The media has paid scant attention to 
these budget cuts, even though protests 
have taken place across the nation to save 
all of the programs under attack. Even so, 
few details are offered in the corporate 
media as to why the protests are occurring. 

“People need to protest these cuts,” 
said Dee Strandvold. “Bush and the gov- 
ernor of California may have plenty of 
money, but others don’t.” 

When the Bush administration fe 
more tax cuts for the rich, they really intend 
to make more budget cuts to the nation’s 
domestic programs. As they promote an 
ownership society for the rich — by shift- 
ing the resources that have been granted to 
the poor over to the wealthy — it has 
become apparent that this will have disas- 
trous consequences for the people left 
behind without the proper life- epee sys- 
tems needed to assist them. 

Up until now, the Section 811 program 
has provided nearly equal amounts of 
funding each year since 1998, so that non- 


profit developers. could finance new con- - 


struction of disabled housing units across 
the nation, including rent subsidies for 
disabled renters. This has resulted in more 
than 11,000 units of housing developed 
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An attractive housing project built for disabled people in Concord Lydia Gans photo 
by Resources for Community Development. Many disabled housing projects are’ 
built vith HUD 811 funds, yet Bush intends to severely slash this funding. © 


for low-income people with disabilities. 
But under Bush’s budget proposal for 
2006, the capital allocation for these pro- 
jects would be terminated, and the overall 
budget would be cut by more than half. 
Resources for Community Development 


(RCD), a nonprofit housing developer 


located in Berkeley, has a number of local 
Section 811 projects for the disabled, 
including two in Oakland, two in Berkeley, 


California Lifts Lifetime Ban on Food Stamps 


“Children who go to school hungry are more likely to fail. 
Those who fail are more likely to drop out. Those who drop 
out are more likely to find themselves in the criminal justice 
system. Here we see that our failed policymaking produces 


failed results.” 


~ from page one 


to school hungry are more likely to fail. 


Those who fail are more likely to drop 
out. Those who drop out are more likely 
to find themselves in the criminal justice 
system. Here we see that our failed poli- 
cymaking produces failed results.” ' 

I asked Leno why he pursued this leg- 
islation so vigorously. 

“Tt seemed like a great injustice had 
been done by Congress in placing this life- 
time ban on eligibility for food stamps for 
those who have been convicted of drug 
felonies,” Leno said. “It only becomes more 


Clear when you realize that someone could 


have served time for murder, rape, child 
molestation, bank robbery and be eligible.” 

The prohibition on food stamps for 
drug offenders was imposed in 1996 as 
part of ‘the Federal Welfare Reform Act. 
Bateson observed, “This is a state-by-state 
decision. States were given the option to 
change or modify the restriction.” 


As of January 1, 2005, California has’ 


joined 32 other states, including Maine, 

New York, Iowa, Ohio, and the District of 
Columbia, in opting out of the ban, exer- 
cising a federal option to provide food 
stamp benefits “in support of individuals’ 

efforts to successfully recover from drug 
lifestyles,” wrote Schwarzenegger. 

The governor stated that “universally 
denying food stamp benefits to people 
with felony drug convictions has created 
additional obstacles to independent drug- 
free living and increases the likelihood of 
re-offending behavior.” 

_Suzan Bateson, who is also the execu- 
tive director.of the Alameda County 
Community Food Bank, said, “To ban 
(recovered drug abusers) for a lifetime 
seemed like such a ridiculously punitive 
move. It’s time to be a lot more enlight- 
ened. It is a waste of energy and resources 


to deny families the right to have food 


stamps because in 1969 they may have 
been caught with a small amount of mari- 


— Mark Leno, State Assembly 


juana. I mean, c’mon, we’ve got better 
things to do with our time.”’ 


The Assembly bill continues to prohib- 
it drug pushers and manufacturers from 
receiving food stamps. 

Said Leno, “Unfortunately, we had to 
limit our opt-out bill to just those who had 
been convicted of drug possession (as 
opposed to) possession with intent to sell, 


which is a slightly larger quantity, or the 


felony of selling drugs, manufacturing, dis- 
tributing. There is still an inequity there,” 
he said, sounding a bit disappointed. 

Leno’s bill, AB 1796, affects at least 
1,640 former California drug felons 
denied food stamps last year. The bill 
mandates that they must first serve out 
their sentences and complete a eepenized 
drug program. 

The Alameda County fe eaisa ni 
Food Bank is celebrating its 20th anniver- 
sary this year. The Food Bank provides 
access to nutritious food to.about 120,000 
Alameda County residents each month, 
and also works to remove barriers like the 
drug felony ban for all families seeking 
food stamps. 

Bateson agreed with Bibelheimer that 
Leno “was really instrumental in makifig 
this piece of legislation go through.” - 

“There had been a long history of 
failed attempts by anti-hunger activists to 
try to get this kind of legislation passed,” 
Bateson added. “It was always defeated 
either by the ipetslanire or vetoed by the 
California governor.” 


The Alameda County Chane Food 


Bank has been working for years on this 
issue, along with other anti-hunger advo- 
cates. The California Hunger Action 
Coalition and L.A. Coalition to End Hunger 
and Homelessness led the work by coordi- 
nating letter campaigns and meetings with 
legislators and the governor. 

Bateson explained that they informed 
state legislators that, even though “this 
was a difficult piece of legislation because 


it was talking about people who, quote- — 


one in Feecuille and one in Concord. 

“T heard that the cuts meant that there 
would be no new housing being construct- 
ed for the disabled,” said RCD Executive 
Director Dan Sawsilak. “It’s all very con- 
fusing, especially the pepesse © cuts to the 
Section 8 program. ~ 

“As of yet, we are really not sure how 
the proposed budget cuts’ will affect our 
existing projects for the disabled. The fact 


unquote, have committed crimes, it was 


really time for it to be brought forward.” 
Bateson observed that AB 1796 “had 
come before the governor and legislature 
several times, hadn’t moved forward at 
all, and people were kind of dispirited 
with regard to it. However, we just 
thought it was one that we should keep 
putting on the radar screen, but we 
weren’t going to see that needle move.” 


Bateson said the Food Bank’s hard fight 
to pass AB 1796 geared up in the autumn of 


2003. She said the impetus was.a funders’ 
conference where Food Bank staff dis- 
cussed with other anti-hunger advocates the 
possibility of introducing a bill to end the 
ban during the 2004 legislative session. 

In January 2004, this group, which 
included the California Association of Food 
Banks and groups belonging to the 
California Hunger Action Coalition, 
approached Leno, who had already intro- 
duced the bill. Leno was able to connect 
anti-hunger advocates with the Drug Policy 
Alliance, an organization that played an 
essential role in getting the bill passed. 
What made a real difference in the success 
of the legislative effort this year was that 
anti-hunger advocates were able to work 
hand in hand with recovery advocates. 

I asked Bateson why the governor 
stepped up to the plate and signed the bill. 

“T think there is a lot to be said for 
Mark Leno really taking this on,” she 
said. “I’m talking from one person’s per- 
spective, but I think Leno was really good 
with him. Leno was really committed to 


- getting this ban lifted. He was very polite 
and politic in the way he interfaced with 


the governor. It could have been the right 
time, but Leno was definitely the right 
guy for it, because he held his ground and 
stood firm.” 

Bateson agreed with the speculation by 
activists that, even though 31 other states 
had already lifted the ban, California’s 
former governor, Gray Davis, wishing to 


‘appear tough on crime, kept it in place. 


Leno said in an interview, “In their 
wisdom, (Congress) allowed ‘states to opt 
out, and though 32 states already had, 
California had not taken advantage of that - 
opt-out provision. Not for lack of trying. 
Previous legislators had successfully 
authored similar bills in slightly different 


_ fashion only to have them vetoed by Gray 


Davis who, unfortunately, on: issues of 
criminal peice was oY open-minded. 
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that the Bush administration is proposing 


to eliminate the capital funding for dis- 


abled housing is pretty awful.” 
Bush has requested extra funding for the 
Housing Choice Voucher Program (Section 


8) for FY 2006, so housing vouchers may 


be offered to the disabled who could lose 


their housing if the current proposals are 
‘passed by Congress. But, at the same time, 


Bush proposes to cut back on funding 
Section 8 until the year 2010, which places: 
the disabled in double jeopardy. 

In addition, no one could expect the 
mentally disabled or those with spinal 


cord injuries to get out there and hustle in 


competition with the able-bodied to find 


‘housing with Section 8 vouchers; yet, this 


is exactly what Bush is proposing. 

Short time limits have been placed on 
vouchers for those searching for housing. 
If tenants cannot find a landlord to accept 
vouchers before the clock stops ticking, 
- Housing Authorities take back the vouch- 
ers, and the tenants are shit out of luck. 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 
there were more than 81 million disabled 
persons in the United States as of 2003. 

Calls made to. Larry Bush, spokesper- 
son at the Regional HUD Headquarters in 
San Francisco, were not returned. 

To oppose cuts to housing programs, call 
Congressional representatives at the Toll Free 
Congressional Switchboard: 1 (888) 818-6641. 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule @ yahoo.com or (510) 763-1085. 


* 


So, with the new EOE, ‘T thought that 


it was worth giving a try.” 

Activists pointed to the Electronic 
Benefit Transfer or EBT card as a mecha- 
nism preventing food stamp fraud. 
Bateson said, “There was a lot of concern 


about fraud and about food stamps getting . 
into the wrong hands, and would people - 


trade them for drugs, or cash, or whatev- 
er.” The EBT card, an electronic debit 
swipe card, now solves this problem. 

Gov. Schwarzenegger wrote, 
“Technological developments in the bene- 
fit delivery system and... the successful 
implementation of the Electronic Benefit 
. Transfer system assures that food stamp 
benefits cannot be easily exchanged or 
converted into drugs.” 

Activists argued that another good rea- 
son to pass the bill was that money from 
the federal government would help invig- 
orate California’s flagging economy. 
Denial of food stamps to felons, together 
with those who just don’t apply, has cost 


California approximately $2 million in. 


federal food stamp assistance annually. 
On the bill’s passage, the governor 

acknowledged, “Food stamp benefits are 

entirely federally funded, and AB 1796 


will bring millions of dollars into the 


state’s economy at little cost to the state.” 
As Bateson pointed out, food stamps are 

a federal entitlement program. When the 

State of California gets money for food 


stamps, it does not come out of state funds, 


but from the federal government. She said, 
“It provides commerce in our cities and 
communities, which brings dollars into the 
economy of the state and into the grocery 
companies up and down the state.” 

“When the bill was passed, we were 
absolutely thrilled!” she said. “We are 
very excited about getting anybody who 
meets eligibility ee into the 
federal food stamp program.” 

Bateson acknowledged that the food 
stamp program “doesn’t solve the prob- 
lem of hunger, but it really does help fam- 
ilies. It provides 10 days to two weeks 


worth of groceries for them, which eases - 


the burden on food banks. — 

“It helps organizations like ours who 
are trying very hard to put food on the 
tables of hungry people in our communi- 
ty. We don’t have the resources to provide 
enough food for a month for a family’s 
needs. That is a constant battle for us.” 
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was still using,” she said. After three 
years of imprisonment for drug posses- 
sion and her successful completion of a 
recovery program, Ramona has been 
clean for five years. 

“T learned a very big lesson,” she con- 
fessed. Her goal is to stabilize herself 


’ financially and secure adequate housing 


to get her older children back. 

In recognition of the difficulties facing 
poor mothers like Ramona in providing 
for their families following recovery from 
drug addiction, S.F. Assemblyman Mark 
Leno championed Assembly Bill 1796, 
and succeeded in lifting the lifetime ban 
on food stamps for recovering addicts 
convicted of felony drug possession. 

The bill went into effect on January 1, 
2005; but the passage of AB 1796 was 
only half the battle. Word of its passage 
has been slow to reach those whose quali- 
ty of life it would benefit. 

Leno’s bill requires former drug felons 
to first serve out their sentences and com- 
plete a recognized drug program. Ramona 
Choyce met both requirements by 2003, 
making her eligible for food stamps now. 

Yet, many former users have complet- 
ed their sentences and drug programs, but 
are unaware that they may now receive 
food stamps because they have fulfilled 


~ the requirements. 


Bill Hart, executive director of San 
Francisco’s General Assistance Advocacy 
Project (GAAP), expressed concern that 
former drug felons across California, 
believing they were prohibited for life 
from receiving the benefit, have been 
forced to use their children’s food stamps 
to feed their families. 

Social service agencies seem not to 
actively disseminate such information, nor 
do they assertively administer benefits to 
their clients. No mailings seem to have 
been sent or announcements made. In 
Ramona Choyce’s case, the agencies seem 
to have taken steps that actively barred her 
receipt of her food stamp entitlement. 

In managing her complicated life, 
Ramona resembles a circus performer bal- 
ancing spinning plates on sticks. A room- 
mate will soon move out, leaving Ramona 
with $950 in monthly rent payments she 
cannot meet. A male relative who was 
helping out lost benefits when he turned 
18. Visits to friends and her church’s food 
pantry help supplement what little food 
she has. Food stamps would considerably 
ease her financial strain. ; 

At age 26, Ramona has found a job 
working 15-plus hours a week as'a 
nurse’s aide to a 108-year-old woman. 

Ramona’s goal is to stabilize her family 
financially to get her ees children ae 


~The Ordeal of Ramona Choyce 


However, despite having successfully met 
the bill’s requirements, and procuring a new 
job, Ramona is still forced to use her son’s 
food stamps to feed her family of four: two 
children, her sister and herself. 

Just before the passage of AB 1796, 


- Ramona called the Alameda County Food ~ 


Bank hotline. The hotline put Sacramento 
Bee reporters in touch with Ramona, and 
they reported about her case in an article 
about the bill published on December 29, 
2004. In January, Ramona twice spoke 
about the provisions of AB 1796 with her 
social worker at Alameda County Social 
Services Benefit Center, and asked to 
apply for food stamps. Apparently, both 
times the worker told Ramona that she 
had “heard nothing about” the AB 1796 
food stamp benefit. 

“The ban was lifted January 1, but not 
everyone who processes the applications 
in counties across California knows about 
it,” said Suzan Bateson, executive director 
of the Alameda County Food Bank. 
“County officials, unaware of the new 
law, may not have changed their protocols 
yet. They may not have been able to make 
all the changes necessary to go ahead and 
accept these applications.” 

As regulations are written, Leno’s staff 
keeps in touch with the California Human 
Services Department to ensure the word- 
ing honors the bill’s intention. “The devil 
is in the regulations,’ Leno said, “so we 
have been keeping an eye on how the 
department will craft its regulations for 
the implementation, and we need to make 
sure that no changes are made from the 
way we had agreed to things.” 

Jessica Bartholow, Alameda County 
Food Bank director of education, advoca- 
cy, and outreach, stated, “It is my under- 
standing that the January 1st implementa- 
tion es counties up to six months to 


comply.”. By July. 1; 2005, the ban should 
be fully lifted statewide. 


Bartholow also wondered whether that 
meant clients would receive retroactive 
pay back to January 1, 2005. 

In answer to a query on this point, 
Andrea Ford, interim policy director at 
Alameda County Social Services, wrote in 
a March 28th e-mail: “We are issuing 
benefits effective January 1, 2005, for 
individuals who have applied effective 
this date or applicants who applied for 
benefits in December... if the disqualified 
drug felon met ail the eligibility condi- 
tions (including verification that the use 
of controlled substance has ceased). 


“All other applications are processed 


according to the date the individual 
applies for benefits. We cannot go back 
and issue benefits retroactively to January 
if the person did not apply for food stamp 
peer oe stamp application is 


required for all individuals in order to 
determine eligibility.)” 

In January 2005, because the Alameda 
County worker told Ramona she knew 
nothing about AB 1796, Ramona could 
not submit the food stamp application 
provided her by the Alameda County 
Food Bank. The worker’s ignorance of the 
law effectively blocked Ramona from 
finalizing the requisite paperwork. 

This raises the question as to whether 
Ramona should receive retroactive food 
stamps from the time she approached the 
worker and was turned away, rather than 
from the later date on which she will be 
forced to apply. Leno told me he would 
have his staff look into this question. 

Andrea Ford’s e-mail response clearly 
indicates a complete knowledge of Bill 
1796 and the implications flowing from it. 
This raises the serious issue of why one of 
her staff was uninformed about this bill. 
Additionally, if the Alameda County Food 
Bank and the Sacramento Bee knew about 
the bill’s passage, why was an employee 
at Alameda County Social Services 
Benefit Center, the food stamp dispensing 
agency, unaware? 

Some argue that Social Services workers 
labor under a barrage of rules and regula- 
tions, and can’t keep up with the changes. 
This explanation seems insufficient, espe- 
cially since Social Services itself is respon- 
sible for creating this convoluted tissue of 
rules. It is clearly the responsibility of 
Alameda County Social Services directors 
to stay alert to new laws that make major 
changes to such a vitally important lifeline 
program as food stamps, and to train their 
workers accordingly. 

Why does it devolve to the food stamp 
applicant, already mired in poverty and 
recovery, to be fully cognizant of rules 
and regulations too complex for the social 
service worker? The end result of the 


County staff’s “lack of knowledge” is that- 


food does not reach the tables of ae 
ing and hungry families. 

Laura Bibelheimer, Leno’s iésisitive 
assistant, phoned Ramona Choyce and 
urged her to take the documentation of her 
drug program completion to the ’social 
worker when she applied. Prepared to do 
so, Ramona approached her social worker 
a'second time on March 25, 2005. This 
time the worker stated she first knew of 
AB 1796 in February. Again, if the Food 
Bank knew about the bill in January 2005, 
why wasn’t the agency first in abe to 
administer it? 

Ramona said that the Social Services 


worker insisted that even if she submitted 


her application and proof of successful 
drug program completion, the worker still 


had final, arbitrary power to accept or 


deny Ramona’s food stamp petition. 

AB 1796 sets forth two requirements. 
First, the person must have served their 
a sentence. And second, as Leno 


stated, “The individual would have had to 
enroll in or complete a drug treatment 
program or would self-certify that he or 
she was sober.” The individual’s written 
and signed assertion of sobriety is enough. 

Considering that the Department of 
Corrections can verify Ramona did her jail 
time, and she possesses certification prov- 
ing she completed her drug rehab program 
in 2003, I asked Leno whether the worker 
had unilateral power to override AB .1796 
with her own judicial decision. 

“T would challenge that,” Leno said. 
“From my understanding of the final form 
of the bill, the woman would be breaking 
State law.” Leno added that, unfortunate- 
ly, problems like these are “often the case, 
especially with a new law.” 

Bibelheimer cited an appeals process 
to which applicants like Ramona have 
access, in which questions about the fair 
dispensation of food stamps are raised. 

Leno encouraged writing letters to edi- 
tors, using the Internet, and contacting 
Assembly members to make sure the 
intent of this law is followed. 

The message is clear. For many people, 
successfully procuring food stamps will 
require broad awareness of the passage of 
AB 1796. In order to feed their children 
and themselves, recovering recipients will 
be forced to be extremely vigilant and 
persistent in the pursuit of the federal food 
stamp entitlement that is their legal right. 


The Street Spirit 
Vendor Program 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 
by Building Opportunities.for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS). More than 160 
homeless vendors now seil Street Spirit 
in Berkeley and Oakland. The VENTE 
_program provides many jobs to... j 
homeless people in bad economic 
times, and is a positive alternative to. 
panhandling. 

Vendors receive 50 papers a pte 
for free and sell them for $1.00 per 
copy. Vendors keep ALL proceeds 
from sales, while educating the public | 
about social-justice issues. 

Vendors attend training : sessions to 
learn to interact positively and 
respectfully with the public. Vendors 
are not supposed to ask for donations | 
beyond the $1.00 selling price of the 
newspaper, and they are instructed, | 
not to verbally or physically harass... 
customers, 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have questions r 
about the vendor program, call the. 
BOSS vendor coordinator, at BOSS at. 4 
(510) 843-6800, box #110. 


Street Spirit - mee Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Soins 
of Britain together received the Nobel 
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Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central. Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 

American Friends Service Committee 

65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 
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BOSS 
Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
| Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
| 3,000 families and individuals each year. 
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shelters, housing, education, training, 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 
BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 
(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence —. 


employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader-- 
ship development, and more; and. 

(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca-: 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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Art of Jos Sances 


from page eight 


of his work, though probably not in the 
way they would have hoped. More proud 
of him, probably, are his mentors at the 
Montserrat School of Visual Arts (now 
Montserrat College of Art), where he 
studied when he could scrape together the 
money to pay for classes. 

Jos came to California in 1976 after 
what he calls “a failed career as a military 
strategist during the Vietnam conflict 
resulting in an undesirable discharge under 
honorable conditions.” In other words, after 
being drafted, going through basic training 
and being assigned to a military base, Jos 
deserted the Navy and was later arrested, 
serving six months in the brig. 

Once in California, Jos began doing 
both art and politics in earnest. In 1980, 
he was one of the co-founders of Mission 
Grafica, located within San Francisco’s 
Mission Cultural Center. The MCC and 
Mission Grafica were at the heart of the 
then-vibrant solidarity movements in 
Central America. Jos helped design and 
print hundreds of posters for the solidarity 
movement as well as album covers for 
people like Carlos Santana. 

“Driven by our shared political com- 
mitments,”  Sances said, “as well as our 


Serigraph, Edition 120, 8 color, 22” x 30” 


desire to improve the quality of activist 
art, getting rich was not one of our goals. 
Mostly, we hoped to produce high-quali- 
ty, in-demand political art prints and 
posters and to teach classes that would 
make screen printing an accessible medi- 
um for many more people. At this we 
were overwhelmingly successful. 

“But always our primary allegiance was 
to the community and political organiza- 
tions we served. Grafica had deep connec- 
tions to liberation struggles throughout the 
world. We visited many countries holding 
workshops, working with local artists and 
doing all manner of politically charged art. 
And we hosted a like number of artists and 
activists from all over the globe at our 
Mission home. When people talk about 
‘community art,’ this is what they do — or 
should — mean.” 

At a time when many artists use their 
“community” roots to get “street cred” for 
their move into big-time galleries, Jos has 
never stopped being a community artist 
and activist. You’re as likely to find him 
carrying a picket sign as printing one. 

But even though he has never been 
willing to do th “ass-kissing” required to 
make it big in the rarefied world of the 
“fine artists,” his work is almost always 
on display in some gallery or in some 
show somewhere. You can see a sampling 
at http://www .josart.net. 

-Sances has had work in too many group 


shows and galleries to mention individual- 
ly, but he has exhibited at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, the Yerba Buena 
Center for the Arts, and the Palo Alto 
Cultural Center. Most recently he has had 
work in the University of San Francisco’s 
“Vandals” show and a show of political art 
at the SoMaArts Gallery. 

It would be difficult to finda Bay Area 
show of political art that doesn’t include a 
piece of his work. He has had solo shows 
at New York’s Alternative Museum, the 
Richmond Art Center, Berkeley’s D. King 
Gallery, and Vallejo’s Fetterly Gallery. 

It was the Fetterly Gallery show that 
brought the always-controversial Sances 
his most recent public controversy. Several 
of the works in this show were parodies of 
the works of the sappy “painter of light” 
Thomas Kinkade, whose work is filled 
with Christian overtones. Sances’ work 
turned Kinkade on his head, taking a 
Kincade painting of a beautiful home in 
winter and adding a few Sances touches 
—— like a homeless person with a shopping 
cart out front and the name Bush added to 
the mailbox. Sances also added “doors” to 
the paintings, which, when opened, had 
even more graphic statements relating to 
god, capitalism, war and sex. 

Now it happened that the Fetterly 
shared space on Sundays with a church 
whose pastor, Mike Trimble, took- some 
offense: at the artwork and began a cam- 
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Carved and painted wood built in a wooden shipping crate, 53’w x 53"h x 12"d_ DAVID AND GOLIATH Serigraph, Edition 100, 22” x 30” 


paign to have it removed. Though unsuc- 
cessful, Trimble’s efforts got Sances’ work 
covered by newspapers from the Vallejo 
Times to the Guardian of London and 
made it Sances’ most popular show ever. 
Sances said later that he wished he could 
hire Trimble to attack all his shows. 

The Fetterly flap was reminiscent of 
another run-in Sances had with would-be 
censors. In the late 1980s, when Ronald 
Reagan was president and right-wing nut- 
ball Senator Jesse Helms had set himself 
up as the guardian of public morals, 
Sances was invited to show work and lec- 
ture in Charlotte, North Carolina, the 
heart of Helms country. 

Helms had entered the cultural fray 
when he denounced the homoerotic pho- 
tographs of Robert Mapplethorpe and a 
photograph by Andres Serrano called “Piss 
Christ” which shows a crucifix soaking in 
Serrano’s own urine. Jos responded typical- 
ly by creating a piece called “Piss Helms” 
which showed a Mapplethorpe figure uri- 
nating on Helms’ head. 

Naturally, this was one of the pieces 
Jos wanted to show in Charlotte. Just as. 
naturally, he was “asked” not to. Yet 
somehow, the morning after his lecture, 
copies of “Piss Helms” were found wheat- 
pasted ali over Charlotte, including right 
on the windows of the Helms re-election 
campaign Office. 


Artist, activist, ur. Ios. Sances. 
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